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NOTES 


Tue Queen is, we are glad to state, enjoying much im 

roved health, owing to the abatement of the rain. It is 
a fact that when much wet prevails, Her Majesty’s chronic 
ailment is at its worst. This is why the rough cold of 
Balmoral and the dry but not always warm air of Osborne 
suit the Queen far better than the damp vapours which 
ascend to Windsor from the valley of the Thames. 





Ir was by the Queen's special desire that the Prince of 
Wales paid Her Majesty a visit immediately on arrival in 
England. The Queen was most desirous of hearing from 
the lips of her son all details of the various scenes, grave 
and gay, in which he has participated during his stay in 
Russia. It may be added, however, that the Heir 
Apparent has during his absence abroad been in constant 
communication with Her Majesty both by telegraph and 
post quite apart from official despatches. 


To-pay the Prince of Wales goes to Sandringham, and 
as he is naturally much fatigued by the events of the 
last few weeks it is to be hoped that public bodies, vestry- 
men and others, will abstain from worrying His Royal 
Highness, while he is endeavouring to snatch the rest and 
repose to which he is justly entitled. 





Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, will accompany 
the Prince of Wales’s journey to Sandringham to-day, 
while the Duke and Duchess of York go to Eaton Hall, to 
be present at the wedding of Prince Adolphus of Teck 
with Lady Margaret Grosvenor, There was and still is a 
question of the presence of the Heir Apparent at these 
nuptials, but in any event the Duke of Connaught will 
represent the Queen on this auspicious occasion. 


Tue Queen has taken the greatest interest in the forth- 
coming wedding of Prince Adolphus of Teck and Lady 
Margaret Grosvenor, not merely because she has a sincere 
regard for the young folk, but also by reason of long 
friendship with the Duke of Westminster, whose personal 
qualities, no less than his many good deeds utterly unknown 
to the outside public, have caused him to be regarded by 
the Sovereign as the pattern of a great noble and the 
model of an English family man. When the life of the 
Duke of Westminster comes to be written, it will be found 
that the hard ground-landlord and the uncompromising 
aristocrat, of Radical delineation, was perhaps the kindest 
and straightest man who ever held a similar position. 
And of this the Queen is well aware. 


Tne ball with which the Duchess of Westminster was 
to have celebrated the wedding has been abandoned in 
consequence of the deaths of the Czar and the Princess 
Claudine of Teck, and a reception at Eaton Hall is to be 
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substituted just as was the case when the Prince of Wales 
visited Lord and Lady Wimborne at Canford some four 
or five years ago under similar circumstances. These 
receptions are as a rule dull affairs and the county families 
are by no means satisfied with the promise of a concert 
in lieu of the dancing. 





Wuen the Czar was appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Scots Greys a foolish and inconsequent howl was raised 
chiefly by the Radical organs. They pointed out how 
bitterly the German Emperor (whom they always revile) 
would feel this ‘affront’ (?) as Colonel of the Royals and 
an Admiral in the British Navy. With the tears of the 
crocodile they bewailed the untoward situation and they 
looked towards Northampton, whence cometh all wisdom, 
for relief in their distress. And now the Kaiser, like the 
honest and impulsive gentleman that he is, has wired to 
the Colonel commanding the Scots congratulating the 
regiment on the honour conferred on it and cleverly 
alluding to the ‘comradeship of the Union Brigade of 
Waterloo.” The Emperor has scored, and the backbiters 
are as the Chinese when caught by the children of the 
chrysanthemum. 


From the best informed sources it can be positively 
stated that the condition of Morocco will again imme- 
diately occupy the attention of the Powers. Anarchy is 
rampant throughout the dominions of the Sultan, and 
trade is paralysed. It seems hopeless that the inter- 
national jealousies of European Powers will ever be 
appeased, but that some (nominal) joint course of action 
must be speedily devised is apparent to every one with a 
knowledge of a state of affairs kept as much as possible 
behind the veil by those interested. 


Tue Hon. Cecil Rhodes has been the guest of the Queen 
at Windsor, and it is no secret that the courtesy extended 
to the ‘ King of South Africa’ by his Suzerain has caused 
terrible heartburnings among the ‘ Little Britons.’ Indeed, 
Lord Rosebery has been bitterly reproached by certain of 
his followers for allowing, or rather countenancing, this 
grave breach of Radical etiquette, the more so as the 
Empress Eugénie whose gallant son lost his life in South 
Africa was also at Windsor at the time. Perhaps the 
indignant brigade will wax more wrath when they learn 
that Mr. Rhodes’s presence was made to coincide with 
that of the widow of Napoleon III. 


We are authorised to say that the challenge for the 
America Cup has been cabled to the New York Committee 
by the Secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron. It is 
practically identical with the last, except that eight instead 
of ten months’ notice is insisted on by Lord Dunraven. 
In other respects every condition made in the Committee’s 
letter has been accepted. The name of the challenging 
yacht is the Valkyrie and her length is given as eighty-nine 
feet on the water. 
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On Thursday the London School Board proceeded to 
the election of a chairman, and their choice fell, as was 
anticipated, upon Lord George Hamilton. He was a 
strong candidate, whose public record is a sufficient 
guarantee that he will discharge the duties of his office 
with firmness and impartiality. He is, of course, a warm 
friend of Christian education. But the majority would 
have been wrong if they had not nominated a chairman 
who would give a consistent support to the principles 
which they have l een returned to maintain. And as Lord 
George Hamilton’s election was a foregone conclusion, it 
is a pity that the minority did not agree to it without 
provoking an acrimonious discussion. 





Lorp CarrincTon repeats in the Nineteenth Century 
an error which he has made before. ‘Under our recog- 
nised system of English Land Tenure,’ he says, ‘an owner 
can by no means do what he likes with his own property, 
being partially debarred from the cisposal of his land 
either for his own advantage or for that of other persons.’ 
Here is a pretty prodigality of possessive pronouns from 
the pen of a Progressive Peer: and the best of it is that 
they are all used wrongly, for it is clear as daylight that 
the property which he wished to sell for a price to be 
repaid by instalments over fourteen years was not his, and 
that he was not owner, but tenant for life only. If he 
had been owner he might have made any bargain he 
pleased, but the trustees of the settlement were quite 
right in refusing to take payment by instalments, since the 
security for payment of the instalments would have been 
the value of the land only, and that is growing small and 
beautifully less every year. 


Ir was hardly prudent of ‘a well-known Japanese 
editor’ to explain to the /Vestminster Gazette the reason 
why Japan began to fight with China. If he had kept 
silence men might have forgotten that the war was 
absolutely causeless ; and now he has done nothing more 
than recall attention to this fact, for his explanation is 
worth just nothing. 


Tue editor of the Westminster Gazetle, by the way, richly 
deserves Lord Salisbury’s complimentary observation to 
the effect that he is one of the most level-headed of 
Radical journalists. No Radical paper is conducted on 
more honourable or gentlemanlike lines, and this the hand- 
some apology offered to the Times recently showed 
abundantly. And if the /Vestminster sometimes offends a 
perfervid Mr. Holliday by its candid honesty, it may 
assure itself that it is studied with care by opponents. 


Mr. Davin Srort’s article in the Nineteenth Century on 
the decay of bookselling is melancholy reading. The pro- 
vincial bookseller, it appears, is vanishing from the land ; 
in twenty years, while London has grown apace, nine or 
ten booksellers have disappeared and four new ones only 
have come to take their places ; sound books are no longer 
kept in stock, free libraries have not increased the taste 
for possessing books. The causes, Mr. Stott thinks, are 
excessive discounts, over-sumptuous editions and so forth. 
In this connection we are glad to learn that the sale of the 
one-volume novels has been enormous, Finally, Mr. Stott 
is a stalwart advocate of the system of net prices and so 
are we who, many scores of times, have been compelled to 
reflect before it occurred to us that, in booksellers’ 
language, half a sovereign means seven and sixpence. 


Tuar genial friend of youth and age Mr. Punch must 
forgive us for saying that his jokes of late have been 
quite superlative. To give us three such ideas as ‘the 
Judgment of Parish,’ ‘Sound the Antitoxin’ and ‘Eh— 
but I'd like fine to be well over this “ Brigg” ’ all in one 
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week was lavish. But Mr. Punch nods on occasion, as 
when, in anticipation of a suggestion that the London 
County Council may fill the lakes in the Parks with sea- 
water, he makes a duck object to the taste of the water 
on which the wild duck spends the best of time. 





Senor Aparzuza, the latest recruit from revolution to 
revolutionary monarchy, is the man of the hour in Spain. 
Doiia Christina and all sections of the Radical party have 
been vying in their delight to do him honour and the old 
colleagues he betrayed have honoured him by a wholesome 
vituperation. The question of his duel with Seiior 
Salmeron is of small moment. The significant feature 
is that the Minister’s recantation has not, as 
was generally foretold, precluded a general republican 
recantation, but has, on the contrary, exasperated those 
whom it was sought to conciliate. Revolutionary parties 
need to be bought and sold as one man; _ the detach- 
ing of one head from the hydra is not necessarily to 
exterminate the monster. 


new 





‘Our French correspondent writes: ‘The debates on 
the Budget, which are now in full swing, being the reverse 
of exhilarating reading in spite of their intrinsic importance, 
the Palais Bourbon has ceased fur the moment to be the 
centre of public attention. It is significant, indeed, that 
the Chamber is only a “ great attraction ” when engaged in 
wasting its time over some perfectly futile but “ scene-” 
producing interpellation. At present the Press __ is 
preoccupying the quidnunes; is at once sur le fapis and 
sur la sellette. For the reasons that have made journalism 
the topic of the hour are not to the credit of the profession. 
The particular scandal which has ended in the recent 
arrests is not in itself of very great importance, but it is 
serving as an excuse for an attack d@ fond on the general 
methods of Parisian journalism. 





‘ Any one acquainted with the cou/isses of our newspaper 
world, is aware that the atmosphere therein might well 
be sweeter than it is. It is notorious that the papers that 
can pay their way by their circulation and legitimate 
advertisements can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
while the number of journals that yet contrive to appear 
daily is legion. The Parisian journalist too whose reputa- 
tion is at all established earns more than his London 
confrere though the organs he writes for may not be one 
tithe as rich. In other words a great deal of money is 
made out of journalism over here, but where it comes 
from is a mystery—to the profane. The Portalis affair 
has given the public an inkling of certain ugly truths. 
Whether its ardent thirst for further information will be 
quenched is dubious. The Press was eager enough to add 
fuel to the fire of the Panama scandal in which it was not 
primarily concerned. 
its own organisation it is displaying a comprehensible 
reluctance. 


‘An incident that has just occurred offers a striking 
illustration of the methods of Parisian journalism. The 
Matin published a violent article implicating the 7 ersonnel 
of the German Embassy in the Dreyfus case. It is certain 
that Count Miinster protested strongly against this gross 
breach of etiquette, which was the more unjustifiable as 
the accusation is admitted by all the better-class papers 
to be entirely baseless. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
made the only reply open to him: he pointed out that 
in such matters he has no control over the Press, which is 
at liberty to print any and every nonsensical statement. 
As the German Ambassador is unable, owing to ill-health, 
to leave his house, M. Hanotaux visited him at his resi 
dence, partly for the purpose of setting this matter at 
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rest—in which he was perfectly successful—and partly for 
the transaction of other business. ‘This ordinary act of 
politeness has been commented on with incredible acri- 
mony, or rather with puerile spitefulness, The Minister 
is accused of truckling to the loathed Prussian, and the 
readers of the /ntransigeant are solemnly informed that the 
German Empercr pipes the tune to which M. Hanotaux 
dances! Nonsense verse for children is the very essence 
of wisdom compared with these nonsense politics for 
addle-pated adults. Can it be that Lewis Carroll's 
“double” writes half the leaders in the French news- 
papers ? 





‘SpeakinG of M. Hanotavx I may mention that I have 
had an opportunity of discussing the Foreign Minister’s 
feelings towards England with one of his intimate 
acquaintances, According to my informant, the alleged 
Anglophobia of M. Hanotaux has no foundation in fact. 
On the contrary he is convinced of the necessity, or at 
least of the advisability, of France living on good terms 
with England, but he is handicapped in giving effect to 
his friendly intentions by the strong current of popular 
opinion hostile to your country now so manifest on this 
side of the Channel. The last crime—I am still quoting 
my authority—to lay to the door of M. Hanotaux would 
be that his policy could ever be dictated by passion or 
prejudice. His great merit is that he is a clear-sighted, 
cool-headed diplomatist attached to no school, and the 
slave of no preconceived ideas. Further, his knowledge 
of African questions is approached by nobody else in 
France. He made a special study of them for years while 
still a mere functionary at the Quai d’Orsay, and his 
acquirements in this direction are the secret of his 
elevation. 


‘Ar the last moment I hear that in spite of M. Poincaré’s 
exceptionally able speech the progressive death duties 
which the Chamber is to be asked to vote will meet with 
far more opposition than was expected from the Moderate 
Republicans. This change of attitude is attributed in the 
first instance to M. Léon Say’s vigorous protest against 
a measure which he denounced avec preuves a lappui as a 
most dangerous concession to Socialism. A number of 
members of the Centre are said to have been won over to 
this opinion, and it is thought in political circles that 
there is a likelihood of the Cabinet coming to grief over 
the question. I record the rumour sous loules réserves, as 
it is too late to ascertain how far it is to be taken 
seriously.’ 





DEMOCRATIC DELIGHTS 


BY ONE WHO IS CLOYED WITH THEM 


Tue School Board fight was lost and won 
And mine was joy beyond all measure ; 
I thought the time of work was done, 
I looked to have a time of leisure. 


But hopes of rest fade from my heart, 
For subjects, who would be respected, 
Must rise and play a manly part, 
When vestries are to be elected. 


Each hoarding is with bills bedight 

Which bid us vote for Bloggs or Horner, 
And raucous I,L.Ps. each night 

‘ Address the masses’ at the corner. 


I do not care a single jot— 
A fact I'm careful not to mention— 
If Horner’s ‘old and tried’ or not, 
Or Bloggs’ against the late clerk’s pension. 
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But voting done, the time will come 
For rest, and so I whoop and holloa, 

Then learn with grief that strikes me dumb— 

Elections of the Guardians follow. 


And when that duty I discharge, 

All polling d——, I should say, dooming, 
Behold, on the horizon large, 

The County Council fight is looming. 


All day I vote and vote ; there seems 
No refuge from this persecution, 

All night I am the prey of dreams 
Of parliamentary dissolution. 


Away I flee from London far— 

The sight of Sussex downs will cheer me— 
And find the Parish Councils are 

Just being voted for—Oh !—dcar me! 


Their term of office is a year, 
And hence the depth of my depression, 
For life is in this earthly sphere 
‘ From poll to poll a sad procession, 


Yet this one hope is left to me 
That, spreading wide in all directions, 
A great Electors’ Strike shall be 
For fewer votes and less elections. 
M. S. 


MR. BALFOUR A'T NOTTINGHAM 


M* BALFOUR’S Nottingham speech was a 
at brilliant achievement. ‘To rout adversaries 
whose arguments suggest to the mind a regiment of 
raw conscripts, who have either not received or have 
failed to obey the command ‘ Eyes right, or ‘ Left, or 
‘Front, is a simple task; but it is so distressingly 
simple that there might seem to be little room for 
striking merit in its performance. Yet in the face of 
this difficulty of simplicity, our Leader in the Com- 
mons has achieved a noteworthy triumph of oratory 
and statesmanship, because, not content with pour- 
ing a withering fire of musketry into the straggling 
ranks of the enemy, he has also stormed their 
position and has exposed its weakness to the 
whole world. He has left no point untouched. 
All rational men will join him- in scornful con- 
demnation of the men who attack the Constitution 
piecemeal, estimating the value of this institution or 
that, not on the merits, but solely in relation to the 
question whether its influence is favourable or un- 
favourable to the congregation of discordant factions 
which is pleased to call itself the Liberal Party 
at this moment. No thoughtful man will deny 
that Lord Rosebery’s ragged regiment is making a 
demand presumptuous beyond all precedent when it 
claims the right of ‘dealing with the House of Lords, 
while at the same time there is the widest difference of 
opinion not only in the rank and file, but also among 
the officers upon the vital question whether the Lords 
are to be mended or ended. At no period in 
political history have the signs of disagreement on 
vital questions between the leading Ministerialists 
been comparable to those which are conspicuous 
now. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Lord Spencer, 
and Mr. Labouchere make up a miniature Babel and 
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each fresh speech adds to the discordant confusion of 
tongues. Nor for our own part do we doubt that the 
beginning of the end of the Adminintration has come, 
and that the end is near. But Mr. Balfour was at his 
best when he made his eloquent protest that ‘the 
Liberal party is not, never has been, and never will be 
identical with the people of England, and that ‘the 
people of England are above and beyond all party.” It 
is a truism of course, particularly in relation to the 
people who make up the dominant partner, but it is a 
truism which needs to be repeated over and over again 
because our political foes have an inveterate habit of 
proclaiming, even when the suffrages of the majority 
of the people have placed the Conservative party 
in power, that the Liberals, and the Liberals alone, 
represent the great heart and sentiment of the people. 
Into close analysis of this Gladstonian delusion Mr. 
Balfour did not proceed: he was content to take the 
high and noble ground that in the long run the 
people are the makers and the masters of all parties, 
and that the strong common sense of the people is 
proof against the insidious flattery of the men who 
claim to be their only friends. Finally, in a striking 
speech at an overflow meeting, he challenged the enemy 
to submit to the arbitrament of a General Election, 
which would show plainly enough the mind of the 
people whom they claim to represent. He has cast 
down the gauntlet : bnt Lord Rosebery would let it lie 
till it rotted if he could. 


BAD BUSINESS IN ARMENIA 


HE first news of the Turkish barbarities in Armenia 
was almost entirely discredited. Such horrors 
were reported that the baldest statement of them would 
have staggered belief. But it is the known Armenian 
way to cxaggerate, to embellish, to heighten and 
suppress, according to the effect desired; and certain 
passages in these first accounts of the Sassoon outrages 
had a very suspicious look of such treatment. So, 
indeed, have the later reports that come from Athens ; 
but they were forestalled by independent witness which 
prepares belief for anything. This testimony appears 
in the editorial columns of the 7'imes, where we read 
that though details remain in a good deal of uncertainty 
‘there seems to be no possibility of doubting that 
revolting cruelties have been committed on a very large 
scale, and not by savage Bashi Bazouks, but ‘ by regular 
troops acting on the express orders of a Turkish 
general.. Whatever his own instructions from Con- 
stantinople may have been, ‘the Pasha evidently 
understood that he was literally to annihilate’ the 
villagers he was sent topunish. But there are merciful 
means of annihilation ; whereas Zekki Pasha chose to 
do the work in ways so terrible that ‘the Turkish 
soldiers hesitated to carry out his atrocious orders 
against defenceless women and men who offered no 
resistance’; nor did they obey till threatened with 
punishment for disobedience. 

That is enough. It is true that though the story of 
these Armenian harbarities is as horrible as any that 
was told of the Bashi Bazouks in Bulgaria, they have 
not excited a hundredth part of the sensation that was 
roused by the Batuk atrocities; nevertheless, the 
Sultan aud his Government cannot be convinced too 
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soon that full satisfaction will be demanded for a repe- 
tition of outrages which are even more monstrous at 
this day than at that. To do him justice, the Sultan 
does seem to understand what is expected of him, or 
might possibly be forced upon him. He has a British 
Ambassador at his elbow who, we may be sure, lost no 
time in reminding His Majesty that if interference in 
such a case was ever an impertinence it is now a right. 
Certain treaties give to various European Powers, and 
more particularly to England, full liberty to demand 
an explanation of Armenian atrocities when they are 
reported, and redress for them when proved. Sir Philip 
Currie may be no ‘Great Eltchi,’ but he is a much 
changed man if he did not press that fact upon the 
Sultan with promptitude and conviction, Further 
action from Downing Street has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry, which is to include 
a pair of British eyes and a brace of British ears; and 
it is not unlikely that some other European Govern- 
ment will contribute in like manner to honest and 
effective investigation. Even with that safeguard, 
however, the Inquiry Commission is derided in some 
quarters as the usual expedient for confusing justice 
and blinding the truth. Possibly. But they who have 
that opinion of it go upon an assumption which may 
be too confident. Supposing the Sultan as Turkish 
as Zekki Pasha himself, common prudence would have 
restrained him from sanctioning the atrocities which 
Zekki contrived. Moreover, it is too soon to say 
whether any one about the Sultan warranted the per- 
petration of these atrocities when Zekki had his orders 
from Constantinople. We are not to forget that the 
Ottoman Government had excellent reason for appre- 
hending an insurrectionary outbreak in Armenia; and 
though there seems to be no doubt that the disturk- 
ances which brought Zekki on the scene were lccal, an 
affair of tax-gatherer oppression, the Government may 
really have imagined them the beginning of a general 
or a sporadic rising. In that case, it would be no 
extraordinary thing if the Government ordered the 
provincial commandant to put down the movement in 
a sternly exemplary way. But that does not mean, 
necessarily, by such means as even an [astern soldiery 
shudder at. And since that is plain, why may it not 
be that the responsibility fur the horrors reported 
from Sassoon rests on the Turk whose own rude rank 
and file, also ‘Turks, revolted from the execution of his 
commands? We do not say that it was so, and there 
is the speaking fact, not only that Zekki Pasha was 
officially rewarded for his exploits, but that the 
(Turkish) civil governor who protested against them 
was dismissed from his post. Oa the face of it, that 
is terribly accusing evidence against the Imperial 
authorities at Constantinople. Supposing them fairly 
informed as to the way in which Zekki carried out his 
orders, it entirely justifies the belief that he made no 
mistake about what was expected of him by his 
superiors, ‘That they were informed, however, is 
possibly open to doubt; and because there is that 
possibility, we say that before the Sultan and _ his 
Ministers are condemned for either ordering or approv- 
ing the monstrous barbarities of which Zekki Pasha 
was executioner, we should wait to hear more. If they 
approved, or if, knowing what had been done, they did 
not instantly punish the presumption that such villainy 
would be pleasing in their sight, we shall leave to others 
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the difficult and ignoble task of drawing a distinction 
between ordering and approving. 

In any case, it is impossible to tolerate these atrocities, 
and the Ottoman Government must answer for them. 
If, in spite of remonstrance, in defiance of promise and 
engagement, they are again repeated, the serious question 
will arise whether the Ottoman Government must not 
cease to answer for them, by ceasing altogether in those 

arts. For, besides being an intolerable outrage upon 
all human feeling, they are a public danger. T’ortu- 
nately, at this moment there is not the least cause to 
fear that they may make occasion for war ; but that is 
very much a matter of accident, and of accident which 
England has particular reasons fur avoiding. Suppose 
it as bad as it seems to be, this is an affair upon which 
the Sultan should be admonished once for all; and it 
is a case for united action of the European Powers. 


LORD JERSEY’S REPORT 


HE report on the Ottawa Conference, which Lord 

Jersey has submitted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, is the product of a penetrating mind. Furnished 
with a watching brief, he might have been content 
merely to summarise opinions. He has not hesitated, 
however, to pass the conclusions of the delegates under 
review, distinguishing the immediate from the remote, 
aud the practical from the visionary. With supreme 
common sense he lays the heaviest stress upon the 
necessity of improved communications between different 
parts of the Empire. He speaks out strongly for the 
Huddart scheme of a mail line between Great Britain 
and Australia vid Canada, and for the Pacific cable. 
At the same time he issues the salutary warning that 
the former will serve rather to promote commerce 
between England and the Dominion, and _ the 
Dominion and Australia, than to establish a through 
trade between the two extremes. Bulk would 
have to be broken twice, without taking the land 
journey into account at all. For the conveyance of 
letters, however, the route has great advantages, 
and Lord Jersey’s suggestions for raising the wind 
prove him to be an acute financier. He would divert 
moneys from the subsidies paid t» the New York lines, 
and he would extract contributions for the steamers, 
because fast cruiseis, from the Admiralty. As for the 
cable, it seems a pity that no valid estimate of its cost 
was submitted to the Conference. A landing station 
will have to be acquired on Necker Island or elsewhere, 
and depths will have to be spanned somehow. Lord 
Jersey’s hints that the undertaking is best left to private 
enterprise, and that the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, despite its services to the Empire, cannot 
claim a monopoly, seem very much to the point. 

These recommendations offer the strategic benefits 
of an alternative cable-line, running clear of foreign 
territories, and they would increase the supply of fast 
cruisers, an arm in which the Navy is lamentably 
deficient. Besides, they would give freer play to 
trade between different parts of the Empire having 
products suitable for exchange. ‘The system could 
not be considered complete, of course, until Australia 
had been connected telegraphically with the Cape. 
Further, the project upon which the Canadian papers 
are intent—namely, the establishment of a cable 
between the West Indies and the Dominion—seems 
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well worth encouragement. Jamaica and the other 
derelict dependencies would find a ready market for 
their semi-tropical produce in the temperate North. 
At present, messages have to traverse two conti- 
nents at prohibitive expense. Still the suggestions 
of the Conference will do for a beginning, more 
especially if the obsolete arrangements with Foreign 
Powers are modified. We entirely agree with Lord 
Jersey that ‘most favoured nation’ clauses do not 
prohibit the establishment of tariffs between Colony 
and Colony on a preferential basis. The antiquated 
conventions with Belgium and the German Zollverein 
do, nevertheless, hamper the mercantile liberty of Great 
Britain, and prevent her taking advantage, in the 
future, of minimum duties. Nominally dictated by 
reciprocity, they are, in reality, Protectionist for the 
benefit of the alien. And, as regards freedom of 
negotiation, there is no reason why ,the Colonies 
should not be permitted the utmost latitude. They do 
not intend to discriminate against the mother-country 
asthe term is generally understood. But if Britain 
chooses to stand outside; well, stand outside she must. 

Lord Jersey’s report approves of allowing the self- 
governing Colonies to make such fiscal arrangements 
with each other as may seem to them most conducive to 
their commercial prosperity. It pronounces, however, 
with some emphasis against the formation of a general 
Customs Union. The conclusion will be a disappoint- 
ment to many minds, more especially after the Con- 
ference had passed the resolution by five votes to three. 
At the same time it is undeniable that many and 
serious obstacles stand in the way of the ideal. In the 
first place there is no voluntary movement on the part 
of the colonies to abandon that Protection which has 
helped them to create their industries, and which 
gives them an easy method of raising their revenues. 


Secondly the establishment of a maximum tariff 


for foreign nations and a minimum for members 
of the Empire would involve the shackling of our 
more valuable markets for the benefit of the 
less. Largely though our trade with the colonies has 
developed of late years, it is still much inferior to that 
with the rest of the world, nor is the balance likely: to 
be readjusted. And not only would this country have 
to face fresh taxation, but that taxation would inevit- 
ably fall upon raw material. At the head of the 
exports stand cotton and corn, and in neither is the 
Empire  self-sufficing. Indeed, during the famine 
attempts were made to grow cotton in Queensland and 
the Cape, yet South America re-asserted its natural 
pre-eminence directly the civil war was at ap 
end. Duties might be imposed, of course, so low 
that they would not be felt, but for the middle- 
man. Nevertheless, the laws against engrossers 
would have to be revived, otherwise the bakers 
would use the slightest tax on wheat as a pretext 
for raising their prices. If, on the other hand, 
cotton and wheat are placed on the free list and we 
content ourselves with handicapping Norwegian 
timber in favour of Cat.adian, for example, it is obvious 
that the Customs Union would be invidiously 
oppressive towards particular trades. We do not say 
that these difficulties cannot be overcome, because they 
can be and they must be. The inclusion of the United 
States, our best customer, within the ring would be 
one hough not the only solution. It is, however, 
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rather remote, and it hardly fell within the limit of 
the Ottawa Conference. Upon the facts before him 
Lord Jersey could come to no other determination than 
he did ; and, at all events, he has cleared the issues. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURTS FRENCH 
BUDGET 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is whispered, 
is haunted by the saddening thought that justice 
is scarcely done him as a prophet in his own country. 
Honours that would have sat lightly and fitly on his 
shoulders have been culled, to his secret chagrin, by 
another. But rumour is wont to be malicious, and we 
would not affirm too absolutely that Sir William 
Harcourt is denied the sweets of contentment. If, 
however, he be indeed a disappointed politician, he may 
find solace in a matter to which few would turn for 
satisfaction. The French Budget is a delicate compli- 
ment to his financial initiative. For the future France 
is to make both ends meet by the aid of an expedient 
borrowed from the English Chancellor's bag of financial 
tricks. M. Poincaré has undertaken to naturalise the 
Death Duties on the other side of the Channel. The 
enthusiasm aroused by this innovation of Anglican 
origin is, of course, temperate; but the framers of 
Budgets are hardened to the obtuse ingratitude of tax- 
payers. The bleating of the shorn sheep will not 
detract from the pleasure Sir William Harcourt will 
experience at finding himself imitated, and in conse- 
quence flattered, by a fellow-professor of the public- 
purse trick. Apart from the satisfaction they will pro- 
cure the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the progressive 
Death Duties to be introduced in I’rance merit atten- 
tion from the fact that they constitute a concession to 
Socialism likely to be the forerunner of yet more 
grievous backslidings. ‘The inch has been given; the 
ell will be taken without delay, or rather has been 
taken already, for the Budget Commission has thought 
proper to emphasise the progressive character of the 
measure before presenting it to the Chamber. This 
danger was vigorously insisted on by M. Leon Say, 
who aptly christened M. Poincars proposals the 
‘ Budget of the opened doors.’ ‘To admit the principle 
of progressive taxation is, in fact, to open a door 
through which the Socialists will pass in triumph, bent 
on further prospective lock-picking. ‘The contention 
that it is wiser for the defenders of property to open 
the door themselves than to wait till it is broken in 
by the gang of poliiical burglars will not hold water. 
Such a policy is nothing less than a capitulation in the 
face of the enemy, resorted to in the foolish hope that 
it will induce him to lay down his arms. 

It is possible to be serious in connection with the 
French Budget. ‘Tne subject also lends itself to mild 
merriment. The colossal incapacity of the Chamber 
for anything except wasting its time is seen con- 
spicuously in the conduct of its financial business. A 
play upon words it is impossible to translate gives the 
situation in a nutshell: the French Budget is doomed 
to be always a Budyet d’Attente,a humdrum Budget ; 
that is, a Budget adopted by the Legislature, not 
at the eleventh but at the thirteenth hour. It is true 
that M. Poincaré has departed this year in one par- 
ticular, to which we have already alluded, from the 
beaten track pursued by his predecessors, but it is 
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admitted that he has accomplished a miracle that may 
not be repeated in the next decade. For years past 
one Minister of Finance after the other has sworn upon 
his portefcuille that his tenure of office should be 
marked by radical reform, especially in the direction of 
retrenchment. Yet almost a generation of I’renchmen 
has passed without knowing the joy of the Gallic 
equivalent of a penny off the income tax. One of the 
principal causes of this hope perpetually deferred is the 
circumstance that all too often the French Minister of 
Finance blooms in the spring to wither prematurely in 
the autumn. Breathing space is denied him, and the 
best that he can do is to serve up the standing 
dish that he finds ready to his hand, with a slight 
variation in the accompanying sauce. ‘The man 
who is endlessly changing his cook is in danger 
of dining badly, and the finances of France will never 
be placed on an improved footing, direly though they 
need sagacious treatment, until the Deputies renounce 
the pastime of turning a Cabinet out of office « tout 
bout de champ. But even the relations of a humdrum 
Budget to the Chamber are on all fours with those of 
the camel and the eye of the needle. In the present 
instance it has been found impossible to begin the 
discussion of the Budget at the Palais Bourbon before 
December. ‘The why and the wherefore of this im- 
possibility are as profound a mystery for the average 
F’renchman as are the provisions of the Budget itself, 
which is saying much; for even the more enlightened 
contribuables have long since abandoned the effort to 
fathom the devices by which the money extracted from 
their pockets is made to balance the sums the country 
is invited to spend. ‘The fact remains, whatever be the 
reason, that it is extremely unlikely that the Budget 
can be voted by the end of the year. This means that 
the Government will be reduced to the ignominious 
necessity of asking for ‘a bit on account’ in the shape 
of les douziémes proviso s. The root of the evil is 
the boundless loquacity of nine Deputies out of ten 

a loquacity partly innate and partly cultivated as a 
short and ready road to notoriety. Everything comes 
in France to the politician who chatters. 


THE CANT OF ANTI-CANT 


FENHERE are times when a stock quotation presents 

irresistible temptations. And this is one of 
them, for a correspondence which has been set going in 
the Z'imes irresistibly reminds mankind of Macaulay’s 
immortel sentence: * We know no spectacle so ridiculous 
as the British public in one of its periodical fits of 
morality.’ Tne subject is the ‘Modern Society Play.’ 
It has been revealed to various persons signing X, Y. Z. 
or Dramaticus, as the case may be, that this is a highly 
immoral form of the playwright’s handiwork. Languish- 
ing should we consider the state of morality if it could 
be affected any way by their works of industry. 
What, one is tempted to ask, has morality got to do with 
shadows which act afcer the manner of the principal 
dummies in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, the fruitful 
mother of them all ? A gentleman who is so much a 
man of the world that he has become familiar with a 
person who has passed as the wife of a miscellaneous 
collection of gentlemen, and who yet marries her, not 
because he is infatuated with her, which is credible, for 
amor omnia vincit, but because he thinks she has not 
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been fairly treated, is neither moral nor immoral. He 
js simply absurd. When he takes his wife to a 
country-house, and expects her to be received by the 
county families, he is doing nothing which any con- 
ceivable human being, even a born idiot, could possibly 
do, What relation has sense, or probability, or 
morals got to such mechanical stage dummies? As 
the mother was, so have the daughters been, and there- 
fore rational persons decline to predicate morals, or the 
reverse, of The Masqueraders or of John A-Dreams. As 
far as there is a difference between them, it is because 
a narticular actress was found to suit the first, and as 
it succeeded the other two were written to suit that 
same particular actress. There is a difference of kind 
perhaps between the lucky hit and the machine-made. 

So, the field being cleared of morals, we are free to 
deal with Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s defence of the play 
which is jogging along, or, if he prefers the usual term, 
running, at the Haymarket. We may as well state at 
once that it seems to us unspeakably more offensive 
than the species of ‘journalism for the stage’ which it 
undertakes to defend. The last two sentences are 
revolting to any one who retains the last vestiges of 
taste. ‘Is the literary dandy to be permitted to pass 
a vote of censure on Scripture because, forsooth, 
Magdalen was forgiven? I trust not... Now, whatever 
a man’s own beliefs may be, whoever is not sunk in 
vulgar quackery, feels with Pierre Loti 
wholesome writer, but at least has some brains and 
taste that a sanctity hangs over all places where men 
have prayed. ‘This dragging in of such names to use 
them in such a controversy as this is utterly loathesome. 
But before Mr. Bzerbohm Tree made a dash at the 
disgusting he had reached the ridiculous. In an 
almost portentous burst of humour he had absolutely 
appealed on behalf ‘of the freedom of the thinking 
community--which in the best interests of art should 
always remain untrammelled. What has thinking to 
do with a combination of stage effects, or the interests 
of art with ‘curtains’? Being in the vein to trot out 
all the commonplaces Mr. 'l'ree, of course, tells us: 
‘This is a generation which has, in a dramatic sense, 
outgrown the short skirts of the young lady of 
fifteen.” What outgrowing the short skirts of a young 
lady of fifteen ‘in a dramatic sense’ may mean, if the 
English language is to be used in any definite sense, we 
really do not know. As to Mr. Beerbohm ‘T’ree’s real 
meaning we can, however, make a guess. 

The substance of the thing is exceedingly easy of 
understanding. It has got to be accepted in a certain 
clique, that there is something very bold, naturalistic, 
artistic, progressive and new (blessed word) in talking 
about what may fairly enough be described in the old 
phrase, as ‘breaches of the seventh commandment.’ 
There have been enough people converted to this 
remarkable faith not only to supply playwrights but to 
fila house at least for a few nights. One manager 
made the discovery, with advantageous results in a 
business sense, whereupon others have followed his 
example and have endeavoured to equal his receipts. 
A ‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray part’ is a thing which 
promises to ‘hang on.’ In the natural course of things 
it is supplied by the playwright, and the manager with 
a human and pardonable desire to make his hay while 
the sun shines, jumps at it. That is the dry sober 
fact, and that is why we are favoured with an oppor- 
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tunity of seeing John A-Dreams. here is nothing in it 
contrary to the law. Actors, managers, and theatres live 
by serving the public taste. When they are ingenious, 
they help to form it. When they are less ingenious, 
they all follow a fashion. A clever actor is not 
always aclever man. He is apt to think that if one 
mish-mash of maudling immorality and puzzle-headed 
morals has paid, others will, and that if the wonderful 
Mrs. A. has suddenly shot into reputation with such 
and such a part, she can keep on filling the house with 
variations in the same theme, which theme was origin- 
ally conveyed more or less wilfully from Alexandre 
Dumas ji/s. Herein there is no sin, but only the 
natural instinct of the average business sheep to follow 
the bell-wether. The thing becomes offensive only when 
the owner of the booth in which sin is presented bawls 
out that his own place of trade is an inspired oracle 
teaching art, and forwarding ‘the development of con- 
temporary thought.’ This is cant as complete as was 
ever talked for the young ladies of fifteen, and if any- 
thing rather more nauseously greasy. 


THE PARISH MEETINGS 


S far as can be gathered from the facts to hand 

the general result of the Parish Meetings held 

on Tuesday was very much in accordance with the 
forecast published in these columns a fortnight ago. 
The object of these gatherings was, as need hardly be 
repeated, to elect the Parish Council if the nominations 
did not exceed the vacancies and to give electors an 
opportunity of questioning the candidates. Roughly 
speaking it would be possible to map out the parishes 
into two divisions: one consisting of purely farming 
districts where the population is almost entirely 
agricultural, and the other where the presence of a mill 
or factory or some allied industry attracts a community 
of artisans. In the former the tendency has been to 
have few contests. Out of six hundred Parish Meetings 
in Norfolk about half demanded a poll, the others 
being mostly those where farm-servants practically 
compose the electorate ; in Lincolnshire the proportion 
of contests is even smaller, while in Cheshire a 
compromise has been effected in a vast majority of 
cases. But in semi-suburban parishes in Kent, Surrey, 
Essex and Middlesex, in the mining district of South 
Yorkshire, in Cornwall and South Devon numerous 
battles are to be fought. ‘The artisans as a rule have 
proved themselves regardless of expense. In one typical 
Kentish parish, where the hands at a factory for hand- 
made paper preponderate over the other classes and con- 
stitute a shifting factor in the electorate, they have 
taken the affairs into their own hands, and will doubt- 
less elect their candidates to the exclusion of farmer 
and labourer, master and man. Hodge has shown 
no similar disposition, and the jubilations of those 
who imagine him likely to go for revolution are a little 
premature, to say the least of it. The fact may not 
be so generally known as it might be that when the 
idea was first mooted several Parish Cvuncils were 
started experimentally. ‘Two of these the present 
writer has had ample opportunity for studying, and the 
lesson was instructive. Ouae showed its native indepen- 
dence by getting members elected wholly opposed to 
those of the Squire, who had set it going, and grave 
fears were entertained lest the power should be abused. 
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Nothing of the kind happened. Characteristically 
enough the first practical resolution passed was to 
remedy the defective water-supply by erecting a village 
pump, and the importance of the pump soon dwarfed 
all the Imperial questions of the day. 

That there is a party intent on rushing the 
Councils—the District even more than the Parish 
Councils—into revolutionary hands is evident enough 
from the extraordinary addresses issued by the candi- 
dates. A great many appear to have a ridiculously 
absurd notion of the powers conferred on the new 
bodies—a notion apparently shared by the leading 
Radical prints. It is a wild hallucination to suppose 
that these bodies can ever improve the dwellings of the 
poor greatly. The worst and most neglected cottages 
in England are those belonging to individuals of small 
means in the open parishes. Such owners will not build 
or repair out of philanthropy, and they are keenly alive 
to the fact that good house property in the country isa 
wretchedly bad investment. How is any Council going 
to force them to lay out money? And if they cannot 
where are the necessary funds to come from: As a 
matter of fact, the great improvement in cottage accom- 
modation within the last twenty years is mostly due to 
owners possessed of capital and seeking no profitable 
outlet for their money. Nothing very grand in the 
way of cottages can be put up for £150, and although 
five per cent. on that amount could not be deemed an 
exorbitant return by [the most violent extremist, 
£7 10s. a year is more rent than can be paid bya 
labourer receiving the lowered wages necessitated by the 
selling price of wheat. Of course, however, it was only 
to be expected that the most extraordinary promises 
should be reserved for the land, and some of the addresses 
which we have now, particularly those emanating from the 
County of Suffolk, appear to be composed on the assump- 
tion that the New Councils will be enabled to seize what 
land they like and give it to the poor for nothing. 
Disillusion will quickly follow election should the voters 
be so infatuated as to choose a candidate on the strength 
of promises so foolish. Really we prefer the laconic 
address of one candidate who appears to meet with full 
approval in Liberal quarters. He says simply, ‘Til do 
whatever the working man wants.’ It is very pleasant 
for Hodge to have a blank cheque offered him and yet 
the gift is worthless if there is no bank that will honour 
the draft. One cannot help thinking that such men 
are quacks fooling the ignorant voter to the top of his 
bent. Many highly extravagant schemes have been 
propounded and the only check upon waste is to make 
the voter, to some extent, the provider also. Some 
landlords and farmers taking this view have, to the 
intelligible disgust of the Daily News, arranged that 
henceforth the cottage tenant shall not have rent as 
part of his wages but pay both it and the assessment 
(on the principle that he who spends must pay) and 
receive an equivalent for the house in weekly money. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE’S PROSPECTS 


HE impression seems to have gained ground in 
Germany thet the new Chancellor's appointment 

was intended to continue the old Chancellor's policy 
and yet salve the feelings of Graf Eulenburg, who fell 
out with him only to share his disgrace. Others, better 
but still not excellently informed, discern in the appoint~ 
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ment an Eulenburg warming-pan and the temporary 
avoidance of offence to the feelings of General von 
Caprivi. ‘To us outside Germany it seems strange that 
any one should still fail to realise that the young 
Emperor has a decided policy of his own, and that he is 
capableof putting in his own man to carry it out. General 
von Caprivi’s policy was a species of Whiggery, a peren- 
nial compromise between the autocratic austerity of the 
Sovereign and the roaring tide of revolutionary aspira- 
tion outside. The policy of Prince Hohenlohe—-that 
is to say, the policy of Prince Hohenlohe’s master—if 
there were no other source of information, might be 
gleaned from the whole programme to’ be laid before 
the coming session of the Reichstag: the restriction 
of irresponsible public meeting and of the licence of the 
press ; the arrest of suspects and a censorship preceding 
publication ; in a word, resolute or, as some prefer to 
style it, reactionary government. 

But it is by no means only for such child’s-play as the 
passage of a Bill through a representative assembly 
that the distinguished septuagenarian has been pre- 
vailed upon to leave his ‘ Strasburg party’ and assume 
the direction of a kingdom and an empire. In the 
first place the Emperor has realised that it is not 
suflicient to scotch revolution by parliamentary agency, 
but that revolution can be exterminated only by a 
decisive blow «c parliamentarism itself. Has he not 
refused the dedication of the parliament-house ‘to the 
People’ and ordered the elimination of all other tributes 
to that malevolent false god? Nay, further, we are 
possessed of information—which must needs be given 
at this early stage with all possible reserve, but which 
may be relied on broadly —that the presentation of the 
anti-Anarchist Bill is to be but the first stage of a 
determined policy of reaction. Should it pass, as 
seems at present rather more probable than not, it will 
be followed by still more decisive measures of repression 
and, eventually, by a restriction of the suffrage itself. 
Should the Bul be rejected, the Reichstag will be 
dissolved, and the electors will not be put to the 
trouble of electing a successor until their better disposi- 
tion shall have been assured. A German newspaper 
recently paid the German Emperor the compliment of 
comparing him with King Charles the First for his 
constant exhortations to the people to have confidence 
in the intentions of government. What if the young 
Emperor decide to complete the parallel by attempting 
to govern Germany without the obstruction of a parlia- 
ment? After all, reaction is in the air. ‘The King of 
Servia restricts the suffrage and restores a Constitution 
older than himself; the Emperor Francis Joseph 
seriously thought of exercising a royal and apostolic 
veto ; the sovereigns of the greater part of Europe are 
heartily and often avowedly disposed to reaction, even 
the new French President clinging to some such lion’s 
skin. The only obstacle to absolute government in 
Germany would be armed revolution and that would 
not be possible if the fidelity of the Prussian legions 
approach the standard of their master’s confident 
exhortations, for many things have happened in the 
history of standing armies since the battle of Naseby. 

If the German Emperor make up his mind to carry 
through a policy of consistent reaction, there is nothing 
to hinder him, unless it be a counter-reaction—a 
reaction against Prussia among the subordinate States 
of the Empire. Now the key to the situation is the 
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fact that Prince Hohenlohe has been entrusted with 
the mission of making such a reaction impossible. A 
moment’s reflection will convince the most incredulous 
that no more appropriate personage could have been 
selected for such a task than the sometime Premier of 
Bavaria, and a ready explanation is provided for many 
of the new Chancellor's movements, which might other- 
wise be shrouded in mystery. Why else should he 
leave the labours of his chancellerie just when they are 
most arduous, and he is least inured to them, in order 
to go shooting with the King of Wurtemburg? Why 
else should it be sought to mystify us with laboured 
explanations of chance meetings with members of the 
Royal family of Bavaria? And if, as may be under- 
stood from a perusal of our article on German particu- 
larism two weeks ago, the Emperor sees reason to fear the 
isolation of Prussia in Germany, to whom should he 
confide the re-adjustment of his relations with his 
vassals if not to a trained diplomatist capable of 
effectively concealing the iron hand of Prussia beneath 
a velvet glove of comparative politeness and positive 
subtlety ? 


JAMES CANHAM READ 


LP ks. JOSEPHINE BUTLER and Mr. Robert 
\ Buchanan are probably almost the only ex- 
ceptions to the rule of general and rational satisfaction 
that James Canham Read was hanged duly at Chelmsford 
on ‘Tuesday morning. Mrs. Butler's opposition is 
to be understood with ease at first sight ; she is one of 
the persons who honestly believe that the penalty of 
death is archaic, barbarous and wholly unjustifiable 
under any circumstances. On second thought, it is 
hardly possible to refrain from the observation that it 
is strange that this particularly pure woman, who has 
done a great deal of good in her generation, should 
have chosen the case of this particularly impure and 
crafty ruffian as an occasion for expressing her opinion 
upon the general question. But Mrs. Butler, like Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, was also inspired undoubtedly by a 
sincere belief that Read, although he had robbed his 
masters and had brought an indefinite number of 
women to their ruin, had not committed, or had not 
been shown to have committed, the specific crime for 
which he was sentenced and executed. It is this fact, 
coupled with a recollection of some incidents of the case, 
that justifies a return to a subject which would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be unprofitable as nauseous, 
Why do these excellent and well-meaning folks hold 
the opinion that the evidence was not sufficient to 
warrant the verdict of guilty which the jury returned 
after a remarkably short period of hesitation, having 
regard to the nature of the case? Baron Pollock, a 
judge of equal humanity and experience—he is one of 
the few of the Order of the Coif who remain amongst 
us—doubted not. The Jury, which attended to the 
case most anxiously, could find no ground for acquitting 
the accused man. ‘The defence was in the hands of a 
barrister who has enjoyed some reputation for forensic 
ability for many years. And the verdict, we venture to 
say, was endorsed heartily by the mass of those who 
attended to the trial and listened while the chain of 
damning evidence was forged link by link. The persons 
who remained doubtful, the persons in whom doubt 
stirred a feeling of pity as nohje as it was mistaken, 
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were also the persons who were absent, who read so 
much of the evidence as the newspapers considered it 
worth while to print, forgetting that the best report 
must always leave important evidence untouched, and 
that the men upon whom the responsibility of giving 
the verdict lies, who see the prisoner and can note the 
demeanour of the witnesses, are invariably the best 
judges. Some day or other, perhaps, men in general, 
and the originator of the legal pillory in particular, 
will learn that criticism upon the mere report of a 
criminal trial is always utterly without value. 

To those who are familiar with criminal courts it is 
very easy to read between the lines of Mr. Cock’s plan 
of operations. An alili is either an absolute or an 
absolutely worthless defence ; but, as an alibi is based 
on the assumption that a man cannot be in two places 
at once, it is reasonably clear that the prisoner who 
endeavours to show that he was in two places at once 
desires to put forward an entirely hopeless defence. 
Now Read, after instructing his solicitor to instruct 
his counsel to the effect that chivalry—we can hardly 
write the word in connection with this case—forbade 
him to reveal through witnesses where he was during 
the fateful thirty-six hours, seems to have attempted 
to set up two stories, the first to the effect that he was 
fifty miles from the scene of the murder, and the second 
to the effect that four witnesses could swear—it is for- 
tunate for them that they did not—that he was in bed 
at Southend at the time when the murder was com- 
mitted. In fact, Read’s desperate efforts to obtain a 
reprieve have ended, as is the case nine times out of ten 
when a prisoner is weak enough to open his mouth, in 
making his case worse than it was when it was already 
quite bad enough to hang him. 

But the more serious question, because the question 
of more general application, remains to be considered. 
Suppose for a moment that one of Read’s stories had 
been true, and that he had been somewhere else at the 
moment when the unfortunate woman whom he had 
betrayed was killed. Is it to be tolerated that a man 
arraigned on a criminal charge of the gravest character 
should deliberately conceal the truth from the Jury 
and the Court simply in order that he may keep a 
second string for his bow when it comes to be used 
against the Home Secretary? Is the criminal law of 
England to be trifled with in this lighthearted manner 
when the issue is between life and death? We trust 
not, for in that case the Home Secretary would 
become a Court of Appeal—and a very incompetent 
one, because ill-provided with machinery for trying a 
case afresh—in the case of every prisoner convicted 
of a capital offence, and the result would not be 
satisfactory, since the Home Secretary, so far as 
we laymen are aware, cannot administer an oath 
and cannot punish the persons who lie to him, as 
men will lie often, to save an associate from 
the gallows. In short, it would be, to our mind, 
a wholesome rule, and one calculated to silence future 
nonsense concerning the chivalry of unmitigated black- 
guards, if it were made clear to the criminal community 
that no prisoner shall be heard to say, ‘I might have 
brought forward this evidence, but } would not.” But 
it was not this rule which caused Read to be hanged ; 
the rule is not yet enacted ; the plain fact is that this- 
brute murdered Florence Dennis and died. with a lie 
and a libel on an honourable profession on his lips. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND ON CURRENCY 


RESIDENT Cleveland’s Message to Congress con- 
tains what is virtually a frank abandonment of the 
assumption, hitherto common to both American parties, 
that it is the settled policy of the United States to main- 
tain a parity between gold and silver. Mr. Cleveland 
does not say so in plain words, but he tells Congress that 
the Treasury can no longer afford to be bled in order 
to maintain the convertibility into gold of a mass of notes 
based on over-valued silver, and that the time has come 
when the Government must give up the task of furnishing 
and regulating the currency supply of the country. It is 
only fair to say that the silver notes of the Act of 1890 
are not alone responsible for the excessive pressure on the 
Treasury, for the old legal tender notes or greenbacks 
constituted an equal burden. In their favour it is to be 
said that Congress had made half-hearted provision for a 
gold reserve to ensure their redemption, and it was not 
until the Sherman Act notes became a drain on this 
selfsame reserve, which had been in no way strengthened 
in view of the new claims, that the character of the 
Government paper issues was compromised and _ the 
Treasury had to make heroic endeavours to maintain in 
the eyes of the world the convertibility uf its notes. 
President Cleveland sees that unless the Treasury is to 
be driven periodically to borrow gold, these redeemable 
notes must be permanently withdrawn. He has no 
present suggestion to make as to the manner of this 
withdrawal, for he ingeniously submits that before 
reducing the currency it is necessary to supply something 
in place of what it is proposed to remove. Just now he is 
content to create machinery for producing a circulating 
medium in accordance with the needs of the com- 
munity, and when that is done it will be the business of 
the then Executive to arrange for retiring the legal tender 
and Treasury notes. 

Four years ago the metallic and paper money circulating 
in the United States was estimated at over twenty-two 
dollars per head of the population; now it has risen to 
thirty-two dollars, a sum much greater than in any country 
but France. The redundancy would have been greater 
but for the gradual reduction in the issues of the National 
Banks. Under the existing law these banks are allowed 
to put out notes on the security of United States bonds 
deposited in the Treasury, the circulation being limited to 
90 per cent. of the par value of these bonds. Of late 
years the 4 per cent. bonds have risen so far above par 
that it does not pay a bank to buy bonds in order to issue 
up to 90 per cent. of their face value. Hence the bank- 
note circulation has diminished and paper emanating from 
the Treasury has taken a much larger proportionate place 
than formerly in the currency. The object of President 
Cleveland's proposals is to reverse this process by encou- 
raging the National Banks to issue notes to replace the 
Government credit money. He asks Congress to abolish 
the law requiring the deposit of bonds, and to permit the 
banks to issue notes up to the amount of 75 per cent. of 
their paid-up capital which is still represented by good 
assets. In place of the existing contribution of 5 per cent. 
to a guarantee fund held by the Treasury, the President 
proposes the deposit of legal tenders to the extent of 30 
per cent. of each bank’sscirculation. As the Jegal tenders 
are ultimately redeemable in gold by the Treasury this 
provision would be equivalent to a metallie reserve of 30 
per cent, of the note issues, a figure which experience 
shows to be amply sufficient. A ‘safety fund’ created by 
an annual contribution of one-half per cent. until the 
whole reached 5 per cent. of the average issues, is proposed 
as a further measure of security ; besides which the notes 
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would be a first charge on the assets of each bank and the 
shareholders would be liable for the notes in addition to 
their ordinary responsibilities. 

This scheme is workmanlike, and none of the criticisms 
so far passed on it have been of any moment. It is 
objected by American bankers that under the operation 
of the safety-fund clauses, stropg banks would have to 
support weak ones. That is true to some extent, though 
with the double liability of the shareholders there seems 
little risk that the safety fund would ever be seriously 
depleted to repay the notes of insolvent institutions. At 
any rate, this is one of the points of detail which the 
President expressly left open, We prefer to consider the 
scheme from the public side, and there can be little doubt 
that were it put in operation the Americans would get a 
paper currency with a more definite security than the 
existing Treasury issues. The new currency would have 
the merit which belongs to all banking instruments, 
whether permanent or temporary, that it would remain 
in circulation only so long as it had work to do, and so the 
danger of redundancy would be avoided. If the proposals 
received legislative assent, the issue of the new notes 
would at once tend to the withdrawal of a large amount 
of legal tender notes, for every million dollars of the 
existing National Bank issues replaced would imply the 
deposit of 300,000 dollars of greenbacks in the Treasury, 
which in turn would be replaced, in the circulation, by 
bank notes entailing further deposits. Thus the drain on 
the Treasury's gold reserve would be diminished at once 
and the task of permanently withdrawing the Govern- 
ment paper would be correspondingly lightened. Un- 
fortunately, though the Congress which assembled this 
week is the old one with a majority of supporters of the 
President in both houses, there seems little prospect that 
this interesting and ably constructed scheme will be taken 
seriously and discussed with a view to speedy legislation, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Gaunt’s Club, December 7, 1894. 
My pear Percy, 

In your own quaint and quite diplomatic way 
you endeavour to make me understand that the Grand 
Ducal mind is not at rest, owing to a wave of Anglo- 
tussian reciprocity. Permit me, as an old hand in these 
matters, to assure you, as indeed I have done before, that 
the amenities which at present exist between the Courts 
of St. Petersburg and St. James’s have about as much 
to do with international peace as had the marriage of 
Napoleon I, with Marie Louise of Austria, Undoubtedly 
the sympathy of the Queen and the Prince of Wales is 
generously extended to the young ruler of the Muscovite 
Empire, but neither our Sovereign nor the Heir-Apparent 
could or would have any adverse influence to a determined 
stand on the part of Great Britain were our interests 
menaced by Russia, No one is better versed in the ques- 
tion than the Prince of Wales himself. A_ politician of 
infinite tact, debarred by his high position from mixing in 
definite, as distinct from problematical, plans of action, he 
has been, as I know, very much annoyed by the reports, 
exaggerated for obvious rezsons, in Paris of his influence 
with the Czar. That he is strongly attached to his nephew 
by marriage goes without saying, and even more so to his 
own niece, the new Empress; but to assert gravely that 
either he or our gracious Queen-Empress would imperil 
the sifcty of the British Empire for reasons of sentiment, 
is an idea which could only have germinated in a brain 
congcnitally smitten with Utopian disease. The stupid 
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attacks made by certain Teutonic newspapers on England, 

in consequence of Gallic suggestion, have, I know, greatly 
angered the German Emperor. He has for several years 
been firmly building up the friendship which ought to 
exist between the Fatherland and ourselves, and he knows 
as well as do most of the permanent officials at the Foreign 
Office that the meaning of politeness is not necessarily 
deep. A dweller for many years in the Far East said to 
me only yesterday : ‘ Enlente cordiale between England and 
Russia! Fudge! Wait till the terms of peace between 
Japan and China have to be settled.’ 

It is refreshing to know that Sir Henry Ewart is getting 
rid of the worn-out horses in the Queen’s stables. A 
reform of this kind has long been needed. I remember 
on the occasion of a great Court function, which need not 
be mentioned, that I met a certain high functionary in 
the depths of despair, I asked him what was the cause 
of his despondency. He answered: ‘The fact of the 
matter is, we have to hire flies to convey our visitors 
from the station to the Castle.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ hasn’t the 
(Jueen plenty of horses in her stables?’ ‘ Horses!’ he 
almost shrieked. ‘ Yes, towel-horses, clothes-horses, hearse- 
horses ; but this is a wedding, not a funeral.’ Now, Sir 
Henry has not only secured a team of six greys, but also 
a pair of roans—a colour new to the royal stables, but a 
good colour too, 

By the death of Lady Bradford society loses a very con- 
spicuous ornament. She was the youngest of the 
daughters of the first Lord Forester, and, like her sisters, 
Lady Chesterfield and Mrs, Church, was remarkable for 
her beauty and fascination. I never had the privilege to 
meet her till she had grown-up children, but I can readily 
remember the singular impression which Lady Bradford’s 
manner made upon me. She was not only witty but wise, 
and in half a dozen words she could convey her meaning 
in a way not to be misunderstood, At the same time she 
was very simple in her tastes, not at all influenced by 
flattery and while grande dame never above the duties of 
housekeeping. 

Iam not much of a Bohemian, but I adore good music, 
and this was the reason why the other night—-Tuesday to 
wit -I accepted an invitation to be present at a concert 
given under the chairmanship of Mr. F. H. Cheesewright 
at that comfortable but unpretentious little club, the 
Crichton, on Adelphi Terrace. We had a rare treat 
indeed. Signor Maggi, a baritone of rich voice and 
perfect method, sang the Prologue from Carmen and the 
‘Toreador’ ditty from Curmen in a style which I have 
never heard equalled. This gentleman is undoubtedly one 
of the finest vocalists now in England, and that is saying a 
great deal. He was admirably accompanied by Signor 
Seppulli. Then Mr, Richard Green and Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara warbled divinely, and Mr. W. L. Barrett on the 
flute, and Mr. John Solomon on the cornet and ‘slide 
trumpet,’ made the audience get up and shout applause ; 
and Mr. J. L. Shine caused roars of laughter. I under- 
stand that these gatherings have been going for the last 
twenty years. If Tuesday’s meeting be a sample, I don’t 
wonder at it. Really it was an unprecedented show in my 
not unlimited experience. Above all, remember Maggi. 

They are making extensive alterations at Devonshire 
House under the personal supervision of the Duke and 
Duchess. Mr. Gladstone says that no one should have 
more than four meals a day, Lady Edith Ward has gone 
to Paris to collect her trousseau. These are the last 
scraps from my budget, for I am off to the Palace 
Theatre with a party of young men, maidens, and 
children. It is the most respectable variety playhouse in 
London, and that is why it is patronised by yours 
ever, Har (0 THE Wynp). 
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A QUESTION OF POPULATION 
V R. CHAMBERLAIN, in one of the most noteworthy 


of his recent speeches, laid great stress on the 
necessity for political organisation, maintaining that with- 
out organisation it is no longer possible for any class in the 
country to obtain a hearing. The warning came just in 
time to prelude the announcement of the programme 
formulated in behalf of the landed interest by the National 
Agricultural Union—‘ Permanent work and wages for 
labourers, fair conditions for tenants, justice for landlords.’ 
‘It is not,’ says Lord Winchilsea, ‘ to the tenant’s advan- 
tage that the landlords should be poor.’ These are frank 
statements in the face of the present Chauvinism in high 
places, and we are glad to find a man who will make them. 
But as the masses are being educated to believe that a 
premium rests—not on thrift and industry—but upon the 
corresponding vices, it may prove a task beyond human 
achievement to convert them. 

It would be impossible in the compass of an article to 
do justice to, or even outline, the scheme of the Union. 
We would confine ourselves to remarking on the states- 
manship which Lord Winchilsea has evinced by insisting 
on the identity of interests. The ‘ justice which he boldly 
claims for Jandlords’ will confer substantial benefit upon 
tenants and labourers. There has been clamour enough 
for a ‘living wage,’ and we are glad to hear something 
about a living profit. The man who invests £1000 in land 
has as much right to enjoy the produce as the man who 
invests 4d. in a loaf of bread. No one understands better 
than rural tradesmen and tenants that the landlords stand 
towards them in the position of bankers. The money 
paid in rents and service is returned upon the land—so 
much of it at any rate as is not seized by the Govern- 
ment in one form or other. The formation of a class of 
peasant proprietors has not received much favour in this 
country. Where it has succeeded it has been nursed into 
being by the landlords, Few tenants purchase their 
holdings, but the Isle of Axeholm affords a striking in- 
stance of the disaster effected by purchase upon mortgage. 
Allotments are excellent additions to a labourer’s wages, 
and provided he takes no more ground than he can culti- 
vate in his leisure, and does not have to compete in the 
market for prices, they will answer admirably. Supposing 
that as a labourer he earns £40 a year, how would he get 
that sum out of a small holding and the interest upon his 
capital besides? Agricultural markets, as compared with 
wages, show a curious disproportion—a disproportion 
which cannot continue. While prices cannot be made 
upon produce, wages till quite recently have been higher 
with an upward tendency. The result worked out is that 
farmers are curtailing productive expenses wherever it is 
possible to do so, and the labourers are not only discharged 
wholesale at the beginning of winter, but as few as 
possible are employed at any time. 

Here the matter touches the exhausting subject of the 
unemployed, and the testimony of Mr. Charles Booth on 
the effect of agricultural depression upon towns is very 
apposite. ‘The drain from the country is one of the 
greatest of the unsolved social problems of London... 
more than 28,000 natives of Essex are vaguely believed 
to be driven off the land. . . an extraordinary ‘preponder- 
ance of immigrants from agricultural over those from manu- 
facturing counties. This by the way, affords some 
contradiction to the assertion recently made in Parliament 
that ‘the distress in agriculture is not worse than else- 
where.’ ‘ There is a strong conviction, says Mr, Booth, 
‘in the minds of many, that Londoners tend to die out 
after the second or at least the third generation.’ It is 
also acknowledged too generally to need enforcement that 
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lac counery tad Ousts the townsman from employment, 
and forces him to become the street loafer or cab- 
runner—whom some pity, but all regard as a nuisance. 
This is due partly no doubt to the country training, but 
principally to the better physical condition of the country- 
man. The Daily Chronicle is ‘of the opinion that the 
unemployed question can never be adequately dealt with 
until our general land system is overhauled, our rural life 
reconstructed and opportunity given for English people to 
work on English soil.’ This is excellent, but the notions 
of agriculture possessed by some people are so faulty that 
that no ‘opinion’ of the kind should be accepted for more 
than it is worth. Mr. Bruce Wallace declares that ‘for a 
considerable number of the unskilled unemployed the 
best sort of work would be on land which has gone out of 
cultivation.” But Mr. Bruce Wallace does not finance his 
scheme. What does he suppose it would require to get 
the four-horse clays of Essex back into the tilth from 
which they have fallen? Would there—with existing prices 
—be any justification for such an attempt ? 

This brings us to the subject of capital, which properly 
speaking is the first consideration and the most difficult 
to solve. Farmers have to obtain their capital as best they 
may and the safest and most lenient creditor is generally 
the landlord. The landlord possesses his capital chiefly 
in the land, and this so far as he is concerned is his mis- 
fortune. There is no word likely to raise such a blast of 
hisses as the ill-fated one of capitalist. Money undoubtedly 
means power, and whoever possesses more of it than 
another is immediately the mark for Socialist and labour 
agitators who dwell with unction on the ‘fortunes’ 
accumulated through the ‘progress of poverty.’ These 
statements they continue to repeat, although the Statistical 
Secretary of the Board of Trade has declared that ‘ it woul 
not be far short of the mark to say that the whole of the 
great material improvement of the past fifty years has 
gone to the masses.’ The pecuniary disaster of the loss of 
rent or rent charges, would be graver than the failure of 
any bank, short of the Bank of England itself. There is 
not an institution of any importance, and hardly a family 
of any note that would not be more or less seriously affected , 
The failure of the land means the destruction of a popula- 
tion consisting of three classes which cannot be created or 
even maintained in any city. It has taken all the centuries 
from the early dawn of our history to form it, and the man 
who drifts from the land into the city does not return as 
he went. It is to be hoped that this movement, presented 
in the form of a question of population, will receive the 
support of the whole British public. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN FRANCE 


We are apt to grow a little weary of the Women’s 

Rights movement at home; but our neighbours 
across the Channel contrive to impart a little of their 
brightness and humour to the dullest question. The 
subject has been a good deal discussed over there recently, 
owing to the formation of a group in the Chamber of 
Deputies pledged to champion the cause of women. Some 
forty members have joined the group, which is led by 
M. Lavy, already known for his exertions to remove 
feminine disabilities, and a number of the Socialist 
members have also promised a general support. The 
leaders of the agitation among women are of course 
triumphant, though whether their supporters in the 
Chamber will go as far as the more advanced desire is 
open to question. Some of these are prepared to go a 
ong way. In 1893, when the elections were coming 
oa, they tried to put forward women candidates for 
the Chamber, and to obtain Sarah Bernhardt’s name 
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upon this list. But Sarah was not to be caught. 
Paris was well amused for a time, the journalists found 
it excellent copy, and the ladies who started the scheme 
were extremely indignant at the refusal of the Prefect 
of the Seine to allow the feminine candidatures, As 
for the ladies whose nomination was suggested, they had 
not been previously consulted, and the majority declined 
the honour. In a caustic letter Mme, Séverine, one of 
the chosen, remarked that political life was far too soiled 
an arena for women to enter, adding that on the day 
when women Deputies entered the Chamber she would 
retire, gowned in muslin, to the fields, there to con the 
lines of Victor Hugo : 

Les bleuets sont bleus, les roses sont rose:, 

Les bleuets sont bleus, j’aime mes amours. 

The chief exponent of the advanced women’s rights party 
in France is the society known as the Group Solidarilé des 
Femmes, which is led by that fiery spirit, Mme. Astié 
de Valsayre. The custom of the group is to tilt fearlessly 
at any obstacle which presents itself momentarily to their 
view as standing in the way of the advancement of 
women, regardless of place, time, circumstances, the fitness 
of things or the chances of success. It cannot in honesty 
be denied, however, that the civil condition of women in 
France provides plenty of grievances fur their champions 
to tilt at, for the Code Napoléon reflects its author's scornful 
attitude towards women, and subsequent alterations bave 
rendered it even more severe in some respects. Following 
the precedent of Roman law, a woman whose testimony 
is accepted in the courts of law is yet Jegally incapacitated 
from witnessing deeds, or certificates of birth, marriage or 
death. Her position as the natural guardian of her child 
may be undermined by the appointment, at the father’s 
pleasure, of that curious French institution a ‘ family 
council,’ upon which no woman may serve. Nor may she 
be appointed guardian to other people’s children. There 
isno ‘Married Woman's Property Act’ in France, and 
u.til recently a woman separated from her husband still 
remained dependent upon him in all financial matters. 
The Code Napoléon was imposed upon several European 
countries besides France, but in hardly any other have its 
provisions respecting women been retained in all their 
original harshness. 

Among the advocates of women’s rights there is a small 
party which, though working quietly and unobtrusively, 
may not impossibly bring about larger results than its 
more ambitious rivals. The society calling itself ‘ L’ Avant- 
Courritre, which is led by Mme. Henri Schmahl, has 
adopted the policy of dealing one by one with the various 
disabilities and grievances of women, proposing thus to 
carry the outposts singly before attacking the citadel 
of ancient prejudices. The two points selected at 
present are the law with regard to witnesses and th:t 
which deprives married women of the control of their 
earnings. The society intends to carry on a quiet but 
pers stent endeavour for their abrogation. It is a modest 
programme, but it has already met with a certain measure 
of success, for a Bill embodying the desired reforms has 
been introduced into the Chamber by M. Goirand, and 
has been favourably reported. As between ‘ L’Avant- 
Courriére’ and the group ‘ Solidarité,’ it is clearly a case 
of the hare and the tortoise ; and the tortoise, as of old, 
seems likely to win, 


ANGLING FOR THE AGEING AND OLD 
THROUGH WEEDY WATER 


7” July, August and September many a good stream 
becomes almost unfishable from the heavy growth of 
weeds which, at once afford food, shelter, and conceal- 
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ment to the fish, and a ready mode of breaking away on 
the comparatively rare occasions when they are circum- 
vented by the superior craft of the angler. This is 
equally the case whether the angler plies his craft on the 
surface with the floating fly, or below it with sunk fly, 
minnow, worm, or other bait, shotted or unshotted, in 
mid-water, or at the bottom, for trout, grayling, dace or 
salmon, the lurking and greedy pike, or the humbler 
quarry of the bottom fisher, perch, carp, tench, chub, 
bellows-shaped filthy hided bream, the elegant roach and 
rudd, strong and sporting barbel, gudgeon and the like. 
All betake themselves during the summer heats to the 
shetered security of the weeds, and all are sadly difficult 
to capture when among them! Almost all angling books 
shirk the subject, and few anglers care to tackle the 
difficulty ; none venturing to grapple with it save the 
old and experienced. The late Mr. David Forster, of 
Ashbourne, in his day one of the best practical anglers in 
England, and a professional, gives an excellent account 
in his ‘ Scientific Angler’ of the manner in which he cir- 
cumvented some large and cunning trout which took the 
fly and broke the angler. 

The passage is so good that it is worth quoting in 
erlenso. * Immediately a fish is hooked, line and rod must 
be held in readiness for the first dart of the fish to the 
weeds. The interval, as a rule, is not long, as the 
moment they feel the hook’s point and recover from their 
consternation, instinct prompts them to make for the 
friendly shelter of the weeds, which if entered, the 
chances are the fisher loses both fish and flies, with a 
portion of gut-lash to boot. To avert this the line must be 
hauled in as rapidly as possible by the left and disengaged 
hand, whilst the rod’s point must be brought back at right 
angles from the water, should the fish permit it. As a 
general rule upon all moderately large streams these com- 
bined tactics have the effect of bringing up the fish before 
the right angle is described, as in the case of a rod 12 
feet long, for example, the line is shortened by 24 feet. 
When the head of the fish is thus brought to the surface 
he must be assiduously held there, line being gradually 
and carefully taken in as he flounders over the weed beds. 
A freshly hooked fish will be found to force a passage by 
the stern or tail action, when firmly held by the head, 
infinitely better than the rodster, unaided, in the case of 
an exhausted fish, could do it for him!’ The amusing 
illustrative yarn which follows, we unfortunately have not 
space for. 

Spite of a ‘ what-d’ye-lack ?’ tone, excusable in a fishing 
tackle dealer, there is sound sense in David Forster's rather 
pretentiously named treatise on all round angling, hig 
experiments and remarks on the Ephemeride showing much 
real scientific acumen and _ practical knowledge. His 
mode of getting trout which have taken fly amid weeds, 
we have found excellent, and can devise none so good. 
But we meet with quite different conditions when we 
operate below the surface, the difficulties increasing with 
the depth. For not only have you the weeds, which grow 
s'renger and denser as they near the roots, but you have 
an excellent chance of being broke by your quarry in other 
ways. <A wily old fish knows every stake, snag, large stone 
or rock, weed clump, or other point of vantage in his 
Vicinity as well as the most experienced local angler, nay, 
even better, and at once makes for it, and if he reaches 
and gets round i your chances of getting him are small 
indeed. For two or three seconds only after he has felt 
the unexpected hook he is dazed, and then comes the 
first vigorous rush on mischief intent, and he will try every 
dodge cunning and strength can combine to entangle 
and break you. Those two or three first seconds are the 
angler’s moments of golden opportunity, if he can take full 
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advantage of them, and the fish is well hooked. To 
obtain this advantage he must discard all his received 
ideas, and fish in weedy waters, and along the edges of 
deep banks, in a new manner, and with new appliances. 
Fortunately the new manner is the easier to learn as well 
as describe, and the new tackle is the cheaper and simpler 
also, even where the old rod cannot be adopted. You 
want no landing net, no reel, no float, no shot—save for 
barbel and ‘ground fish ’—twenty yards only of strong 
line, and a trace of about three yards of fine and sound 
gut; with a swivel or so if you want to spin a bait. This 
with the rod I am about to describe will enable you to 
bottom-fish for all and any of the finny inhabitants of 
our fresh waters. For your rod any will do if long 
and strong, stiff and large-ringed. An _ eighteen-foot 
bamboo, about one-third of an inch in diameter at 
the point, is as good a thing of the sort as 
can be devised. The rings should be few in number, 
large in size, and upright. At the butt fasten a belaying- 
pin for the line, asdescribed in the article (of July 21st) 
on ‘Bush Fishing.’ At the point lash on by its neck 
an iron kitchen spoon, the flat fiddle-shaped piece of the 
handle having been cut off (which may be neatly done 
with a file) and a few notches made along the neck to 
give the lashing better hold. On the concave side of the 
spoon, about half an inch from the neck and one-eighth 
from each edge, drill holes large enough to pass the 
ends of a piece of suitable string through. Knot the ends 
securely on the convex side of the spoon, and lo! you have 
a noose similar to the mesh of a net, through which you 
may draw the head of a fish, and gill him securely at the 
best, and prevent his moving away from the long axis of 
the rod at the worst, provided you pass your line through 
it as well as the top ring. 

The experience of the old angler is his best guide as to 
where he should angle and when—two points on which, 
in the interests of ourselves as opposed to our natural 
rivals, the younger men, | abstain from dwelling. I will 
presume he wishes to fish between two layers of weeds 
not far from the bank, or between a layer of weeds and 
the bank, or under a hollow bank. In this case he will 
have from two feet to two yards of his gut-trace hanging 
from the point of his rod, the trace passing through the 
noose attached to the spoon. His bait may be artificial, 
sunk fly, hairy caterpillar, caddis, fly minnow, or pike-bait , 
or any natural bait. Dropping the bait lightly into the 
water, he plunges the point of the rod also below the 
water, pushing it obliquely downwards with the current 
till he reaches the bottom, the rings being upwards to 
minimise friction. He should have a yard or so of line 
coiled in his left hand, and let out a little more line for 
the current to carry the bait a foot or two further down ; 
and if he holds his line between the forefinger and thumb, 
keeping the point of the rod firmly pressed against the 
bottom, he will feel the slightest nibble—particularly 
if the rod is nearly true with the long axis of the 
stream—and can strike sharply when necessary with the 
left hand, while the right keeps the rod firm. If he does not 
get a bite or run in a minute or two, let him rotate the 
rod slightly on the spoon-point: this will stir the mud or 
gravel, and serd a cloud of débris to excite the curiosity 
of the fish and attract them, while it also serves to con- 
ceal the gut, etc. The instant a fish seizes, pull in the 
line sharply with the left hand till his nose touches the 
rod-ring, as you will know by the bump—which will, 
if at all heavy, stun him—and belay the line, still keeping 
the rod firmly against the bottom, You may now with- 
draw the rod obliquely backwards from the wster, and, 
using the bank as a lever, draw him out ; and recommence 
in the same place or ancther, When the fish is heavy, 
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support his weight in the water till he reaches the bank, 
up waich you must draw him obliquely, a feat in which 
you will be much assisted by his scales, which he will 
erect, and so help to support his weight. 

As the angler will often find it better to fish sitting 
down till he gets a bite, he should fasten an oil-cloth 
or india-rubber sheet to his waist at the back ; this may 
reach as low as the knees, and if he has a strap fastened 
to the centre of the lower edge, and passing this strap 
between the thighs, fastens it in front of the waist-band 
of his trousers, he may sit on very damp ground with 
impunity. 

If the weeds are very thick and the water stagnant, 
he may ewploy a bunch of fibre to facilitate the 
passage through the weed, as recommended in the article 
on ‘ Bush-fishing.’ 

The mode of fishing through weed, which is applicable 
to other kinds of bottom-fishing, and especially so for bar- 
bel, gadgeons, flounders, and eels, will specially commend 
itself to sea-anglers, and to all who have a master’s 


dislike and contempt for the use of floats, 
* Ripe.’ 


NATIONAL HUMOUR 


UMOUR cannot be defined: all essayists on the 
subject will tell you that. And there does not 

seem to be any pressing reason why it should. Yet we 
are all supposed to hunger for a definition. Definitions 
keep the mind tidy, and preserve an air of intellectual 
respectability in the humblest apartments. Poe, who was 
not a humorist, has said that ‘the epigram is of the lowest 
order of merit in literature.’ Itis a little lower than a pun, 
a little higher than a platitude. Similarly definitions are 
rather unfavourably received because they comprise so 
little and suggest nothing. Why then should we trouble 
ourselves to define anything, except what is due to our- 
selves? But although the essayists admit they cannot 
define Humour as Euclid defined an equilateral triangle 
they are never content until they have distinguished 
between it and wit, related it to satire and drollery, and 
admitted that within certain limits it may be screamingly 
farcical. But the greatest humour has often a depth of 
insight, a truth of relation, and a subtlety of perception 
that restrains our laughter even while it excites our 
imagination. It is the mask behind which the tragic 
muse may be ironical, and the comic muse utter the 
most serious reflections on the conduct of life. 
It is this and that and the other thing; but if we 
are tickled that is enough. Is there something in our 
brains analogous to the soles of our feet? Some have more 
sensitive soles than others; consequently their agony of 
mirth is the greater when subjected to the tickling process, 
This sensitiveness is often a national characteristic. An 
Englishman will split his sides over what will hardly 
make a Scotsman twitch a muscle. And an Irishman, 
although he lives in the most distressful country under- 
neath the sun, has so drol! a wit that he cannot be grave 
even in the presence of death. Hence the idea of dis- 
tinguishing humour according to its nationality. Dutch 
humour is so evidently flat; American effervescent—by 
comparison ; Italian slow; French lively ; Scottish grim ; 
Irish lighthearted, and so on. This idea has occurred to 
an enterprising publisher; and the humour series has 
appeared. The humour of the series is apparent in this 
that a series of more serious compilations was never issued 
in the name of good literature, national and humourous. 
It has proved conclusively that many nations have been 
living on a reputation for humour which they did not 
deserve. England and Scotland have not yet been put 
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through the ordeal, but there can be little doubt that they 
will come out as badly as their sister nations when their 
turn comes. Happily Spain, Russia and Japan are to be 
taken up first; so that the greater part of Europe and 
Asia will be hors de combat before we are exposed in our 
nakedness and shame. Meanwhile the publisher may 
repent of the evil thing he is doing in time to save our 
reputation. But if the thing must be done, let it not be 
by one of ourselves; let some unfriendly American 
perpetrate this crime upon our literature. 

It is a pity even from a political point of view that 
Ireland, which swears to have suffered so much at our 
hands in the past, should have further ground of com- 
plaint against us on this question of humour, It matters 
not that the compiler of the volume entitled Zhe Humour 
of Ireland is an Irishman ; the book has been produced at 
English instigation and by means of English gold. What 
although we read in the preface that ‘Irish humour has 
been and is so prevalent that in spite of many losses there 
is abundant material for many volumes, when the volume 
produced makes us hope that the others will be left to 
edit themselves. For if this book contains the cream of 
Irish humour, then truly a more scathing exposure of the 
absurd pretensions of the Emerald Isle to rank high among 
the humourous nations of Europe was never published. 
There is much in this volume which is not humour, and 
little that is memorable. 

‘An’ do ye mane to tell me,’ says Paddy Power to St, 
Patrick at the gates of Paradise, ‘ that any craychur inside 
there ‘ud dar’ to put himself on an aiqual footin’ wud 
yourself?’ 

‘I do thin,’ says St. Patrick; ‘and worse than that, 
says he: ‘’there’s some of ’em thinks ’tis very small 
potatoes I am in their own minds. I gives you me word, 
Paddy, that it takes me all my time occasionally to keep 
my temper wud Saint George an’ Saint Andrew.’ 

If Saint Patrick sends for 7'he Humour of Ireland, it is 
to be hoped he won’t read it before casting it in the 
scornful countenance of Saint Andrew. For if he read it 
first, he would seek to hide instead of doing battle with 
it. Of course it must be admitted that Ireland being in 
the proud position of an acknowledged wit we are apt to 
expect too much from her, It is often easier to live down 
a scandal than to live up to a good reputation. When 
greatness is thrust upon us the proper thing to do seems 
to be to take ourselves seriously, as Sancho Panza did when 
they made him Governor, who in spite of his many inches 
of Christian fat contrived to appear heroical in the Court 
of Folly. But, perhaps, the Irish take their humour too 
seriously. They are so sure of their mirth-provoking 
faculty that they may sometimes raise a laugh on the 
promise of a joke which they forget to fulfil. It is a 
ruinous habit for an individual however great his reputa- 
tion, but a nation may occasionally practise it with 
impunity. But the compiler claims so much for Irish 
Humour that he ought really to have been a little more 
careful of what he admitted into his book. ‘Irish Humour, 
he says, ‘is more imaginative than any other.’ One is 
made a little uncomfortable by the vagueness of this 
assertion. There is much grotesque exaggeration in the 
extracts provided for our delectation. Has, then, the 
humour, scurrilously termed American, been grown from 
Irish seeds ; and have the Irish in a‘ldition to their great 
feat of rediscovering America laid down the lines of its 
lightest literature? But that is not all. ‘Irish humour is 
less ill-natured than that of any other nation, though the 
Irish have a special aptness in the saying of things that 
wound, and the most illiterate of Irish peasants can put 
more scorn into a retort than the most highly educated 
of angther race.’ Thus, you perceive, they are and they 
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are not, they don’t and they do, they will and they won't. 
Unfortunately we have failed to come across any of these 
superlatively scornful remarks. We are more in agree- 
ment with the compiler when he says that ‘ Irish humour 
is remarkable for its buoyancy and movement and the 
unusual expansion of heart which it indicates. It is a store 
of merriment pure and simple, without much _ personal 
taint, and does not profess to be philosophical? And very 
properly so; only why should there be any temptation to 
make such a profession, Above all why did the compiler 
allow the anonymous poet who wrote these lines to effect 
an entrance into the volume entitled The Humour of 
Ireland ? 

Sneer not therefore at the loves of the poor, 

Though their manners be rude, their affections are pure ; 
They look not by art, and they love not by rule, 

l’or their souls are not tempered in fashion’s cold school. 


UMA HIMAVUTEE—I 


[Se was sitting on a heap of yellow wheat, 

which showed golden against the silvery surface of 
her husband's threshing-floor. A tall woman, of about 
five and twenty, with a fair, fine-cut face, set in a perfect 
oval above the massive column of her throat. She was a 
Brahmani of the Suruswutee tribe; in other words, a 
member of perhaps the most ancient Aryan colony in 
India, which long ages back settled down to cultivate 
the Hurreana, or ‘green country,’ so called, no doubt, 
before its sacred river, the Suruswutee, lost itself in the 
dry deserts west of Delhi. A member, therefore, of a 
community older than Brahmanism itself, which clings 
oddly to older faiths, elder ways, and older gods. So 
Uma-devi, on the rack of that jealousy which comes to 
most women, whether they be ignorant or cultured, had 
the advantage over most of the latter: she could look 
back through the ages to a more inspiring and stimulating 
progenitry than Mother Eve. For, despite the pharisaical 
little hymn of Western infancy, bidding us thank good- 
ness for our birth and inheritance of knowledge, one can 
scarcely be grateful for a typical woman simpering over 
an apple, or subsequently sighing over the difficulties of 
dress. The fact is, that our story of Creation only begins 
when humanity, fairly started on the Rake’s Progress, felt 
the necessity for bolstering up its self-respect by the 
theory of original sin. 

But this woman could dimly, through the numb pain of 
her heart, feel the influence of a nobler Earth-mother in 
Uma Himivutee-—-Uma her namesake—Uma of the 
Himalayas, birthplace of all sacred things—Uma of the 
sunny yet snowy peaks, emblem at once of perfect wife- 
hood, motherhood, and that mystical virginity which, in 
Eve-ridden faiths, finds its worship in Mariolatry. 

That she could even dimly recognise the beauty of this 
conception came partly from the simple yet ascetic teach- 
ings of her race; partly because there are some natures, 
east and west, which turn instinctively to Uma Himavutee, 
and this woman among yellow corn was of that goodly 
company. 

Yet a sharp throb of sheer animal jealousy—the jealousy 
which in most civilised communities is considered a virtue 
when sanctified by the bonds of matrimony—seemed to 
tear her heart as her hands paused in her patient darning 
of gold-coloured silk on dull madder-red stuff, and her 
eyes sought the figure of a man outlined against the dull 
red horizon. 

It was Shiv-deo, her husband, returning from his work 
in the fields. 

She folded up her work methodically, leaving the needle 
with its pennant of floss still twined deftly in and out of 
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the threads as a mark to show where to take up the 
appointed pattern once more. For Uma-devi’s work was 
quaintly illustrative of her life, being done from the back 
of the stuff and going on laboriously, conscientiously, 
trustfully, without reference to the unseen golden diaper 
slowly growing to beauty on the other side of the cloth. 
That remained as a reward to tired eyes and fingers when 
the toil was over, and the time came to piece the whole 
web into a garment—a wedding veil, perchance, for her 
daughter, had she had one; but Uma was childless. 

Yet there was no reproach, no discontent in her 
husband's fine beardless face as he came up to her ; for he 
happened—despite the barbarous marriage customs of his 
race—to love his wife as she loved him. 

A handsome pair truly, much of an age, tall, strong, yet 
of a type as refined-looking as any in the world. At their 
feet the heaps of wheat ; beyond them, around them, that 
limitless plain which once seen holds the imagination 
captive for ever whether the recollection be of a sea of 
corn, or, as now, of stretches of brown earth bare of all 
save the dead sources of a gathered harvest. To one side, 
amile or so away, the piled mud village girdled by a 
golden haze of dust from the feet of the homing 
cattle. 

‘I saw one with thee but now,’ he said, as half- 
mechanically he stooped to gather up a handful of the 
wheat and test it between finger and thumb. ‘Gossip 
Radha by her bulk—and by thy face, wife. What new 
crime hath the village committed? What new calamity 
befallen the part owners? Sure, even her tongue could say 
nought against the harvest !’ 

‘Nought ! thanks be to the Lord!’ replied Uma briefly. 
‘ Now, since thou hast come to watch, I will go bring the 
water and see Baha-jee hath his dinner. I will return ere 
long and set thee free.’ 

‘Thou hast a busy life,’ he said suddenly as if the fact 
struck him newly. ‘There are too few of us for the 





work,’ 

The woman turned from him suddenly to look out to 
the horizon beyond the level fields. 

‘Aye! there are too few of us,’ she echoed with an 
effort, ‘but I will be back ere the light goes.’ 

Too few! Yes, too few. She had known that for some 
time; and if it were so in their youth and strength, what 
would it be in the old age which must come upen them 
as it had upon the Baba-jee, who, as she passed in to the 
wide courtyard in order to fetch the big brazen water 
vessel, nodded kindly, asking where his son had lingered. 

‘He watches the corn heaps till I return. It must be 
so, since there are so few of us,’ 

The nod changed to a shake, and the cheerful old voice 
trembled a little over the echo. 

‘Aye! there are few of us.’ 

All the way down to the shallow tank, set, as it were, 
in acrackle edge of a sun-baked mud, the phrase re-echoed 
again and again in Uma-devi’s brain till it seemed written 
large through her own eyes in the faces of the village 
women passing to and fro with their water-pots. They 
knew it also; they said it to themselves, though as yet 
none had dared—save Mai Radha, with her cowardly 
hints—to say to Aer that the time had come when the few 
ought to be made more. Ah! if Shiv-deo’s younger 
brother had not died before his child-wife was of age to 
be brought home, this need not have been. Though even 
then a virtuous woman for her husband’s sake ought—— 

Uma-devi, down by the water-edge, as if to escape 
from her own thoughts, turned hastily to spread the 
corner of her veil over the wide mouth of the brazen pot 
and with a smaller cup began to ladle the muddy water 
on to the strainer, But the thought was passionate, insis- 
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tent. Ought! What was the use of prating about ought ? 
She could not, she would not jet Shivo take another 
woman by the hand. How could they ask her, still young, 
still beautiful, still beloved, to give him another bride? 
Why, it would be her part to lift the veil from the new 
beauty, as she lifted it from the now brimming water-pot— 
so—Uma Himavutee, what did she see? Her own face 
reflected in the brass-ringed water, as in a mirror set in a 
golden frame. Clear as in any mirror her own beauty ; 
the lips Shivo had kissed, the eyes which held him so 
dear; all, all, unchanged. Ah! but it was impossible! 
That was what the pious old folk preached—the pious 
young folk pretended. She poised the brazen vessel 
on her head, telling herself passionately it was impos- 
sible. Yet the sight of the wide courtyard empty save 
for Baba-jee, creeping about to feed the milch kine and 
do what he could of woman’s work, revived that refrain 
of self-reproach, ‘There are too few of us.’ Shivo has 
said it: for the first time it is true, but would it be 
the last? Wherefore? since it was true. She set down 
the water-pot and began to rekindle the ashes on the 
hearth, thinking stupidly of that reflection of her own 
face. But water was like a man’s heart; it could hold 
more faces than one. 

‘ dri, hai! sister,’ called Mai Radha, pausing at the open 
doorway to look in and see the house-mistress clapping 
unleavened bread between her palms with the hot haste 
of one hard pressed for time. ‘ Thou hast no rest ; but one 
woman is lost in these courts. I mind when thy mother- 
in-law lived and there were young things growing up in 
each corner. That is as it should be.’ 

A slow flush darkened Uma's face. ‘ Young things 
come quick enough when folks will,’ she retorted passion- 
ately. ‘Give me but a year’s grace, gossip, and IJ, Uma- 
devi, will fill the yard too; if I wish it filled. Aye! and 
without asking thy help either.’ 

It was intolerable that this woman with her yearly, 
endless babies should come and crow over the childless 
hearth. And yet she was right and again the old sicken- 
ing sense of failure replaced the flash of indignant forget- 
fulness. 

‘Heed not my food, daughter,’ came the cheerful con- 
tented old voice. ‘So I can cook mine own and Shivo 
must need his after the day’s toil. If thou take it to him 
at the threshing-floor ‘twill save time ; when hands are 
few the minutes are as jewels and it grows dark already. 
Thou wilt need a cresset for safety from the snakes.’ * 

Once more the woman winced. That was true also; 
yet had she been doing her duty and bringing sons to the 
hearth it would not have been so, The glory of coming 
motherhood would have driven the serpents from her 
path. 

She paused at the doorstep to give a backward glance ; 
to see the old man already at his woman’s work, and her 
heart smote ber again. Was it seemly for the most 
learned man in the village who had taught his son to be 
so good, so kind? Yet Shivo of himself would never say 
the word, neither would the old man. That was the worst 
of it ; for it would have been easier to have kicked against 
the pricks. 

She passed swiftly to the fields, the brass platter 
glittering under the flicker of the cresset and juled with 
dough cakes and a green leaf of curds poised gracefully 
on her right palm, the brass /o/ah of drinking water hang- 
ing from her lefc hand, the heavy folds of her gold and 
madder draperies swaying as she walked. It was not yet 
quite dark. A streak of red light lingered in the horizon, 
though overhead the stars began to twinkle, matched in 


* A common belief in India. 
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the dim stretch of shadowy plain by the twinkling lights 
showing one by one from the threshing-floors, But Shiv- 
deo’s was still dark, because there had been no one to 
bring him a cresset. She gave an angry laugh, set her 
teeth and stepped quicker. If it came to that, she had 
better speak at once; speak now, to-night before Mai 
Radha or some one else had a chance. Speak out in the 
open where there where no spies to see—to hear. 

A clear night, for sure. Despite the red warning giving 
promise of a clear dawn. One of those dawns, maybe, 
when, like a pearl-edged cloud, the far distant Himalayas 
would hang on the northern horizon during the brief 
twilight and vanish before the glare of day. 47! Mai 
Uma must be cold up there in the snows. 

And Shivo must be hungry by this time; watching, 
perhaps, the twinkling light she carried come nearer and 
nearer. 

The thought pleased her, soothing her simple heart, and 
the placid routine of her life came to aid her as she set 
the platter before her husband reverently with the signs 
of worship she would have yielded a god. Were they not, 
she and Shivo, indissolubly joined together for this world 
and the next? Was not a good woman redemption’s 
source to her husband? Baha-jee had read that many 
times from his old books. So she felt no degradation as 
she set the water silently by Shivo’s right hand, scooped a 
hollow in the yellow wheat for the flickering cresset and 
then drew apart into the shadows leaving the man alone 
to perform the ritual in that little circle of light. 
her husband ; that was enough. 

With her chin upon both her hands she crouched on 
another pile of corn and watched him with sad eyes. Far 
and near a soft, silent darkness save for those twinkling 
stars shining in heaven and matched on earth. Far and 
near familiar peace, familiar certainty. Even that pain at 
her heart; had not others felt it and set it aside? The 
calm endurance of her world, its disregard of pain, seemed 
to change her own smart to a dull ache as her eyes followed 
every movement of the man who loved her. 

‘Thou art silent, wife,’ he said, kind wonder in his tone, 
when, the need for silence being over, she still sate without 
a word, 

That roused her. Silent! yea! silent for too long. 

She rose suddenly and stood before him tall and straight 
in the circle of light. Then her voice came clear without 
a tremble. 

‘There are too few of us in the house, husband. We 
must have more. We must have young hands when ours 
are old.’ 

He stood up in his turn stretching his hands towards 
her. 

‘Uma! say not so,’ he faltered, ‘1 want no more.’ 

She shook her head. | 

‘The fields want them; and even thou Then her 
calm broke, dissolved, disappeared, like a child’s sand 
barrier before the tide. She flung her arms skyward and 
her voice came like a cry. 

‘Ask her—ask thy sister—let her do all. I cannot. 
And she—she must come from afar Shivo, fiom far. Not 
from here —lest Mai Radha 

She broke off, turned and flung jherself face down in 
the corn silently, clutching at it with her hand. 

Shiv-deo stood looking out over the shadowy fields. 

‘They need them surely,’ he said softly after a time, 
‘and my father has a right——~’ 

He paused, stooped, and laid a timid touch on the 
woman’s shoulder. 

‘Yea! she shall come from far, wife, from far,’ 

Then there was silence ; far and near. 

Fron, Annie STEEL. 
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A MORBID MATINEE—PANTOMIME PROGRESS 


YQME time ago a popular comedian used to amuse his 
\J audiences with a song that broke periodically into 

the ecstatic refrain‘ What an afternoon!’ The burden 
of his ditty may have occurred to some of the more 
frivolous-minded among the victims of the special matinée 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre last week. An after- 
noon with Ashes was, indeed, something of an exceptional 
experience, even for the indomitable patron and case- 
hardened critic of the ‘one-performance-only’ drama. It 
is just possible that the two new playwrights who suffered 
themselves to be discovered on this occasion may not be a 
couple of graceless practical jokers ; but there is no deny- 
ing that appearances were strongly against them. 
Nor have they any reason to complain of the suspicion 
fastened upon them by their remarkable work, since 
it is far less unflattering to them than the alternative 
theory that they perpetrated Ashes in sober earnest. 
There is less difficulty in imagining Mr. Edward Collins 
whispering wickedly to his partner, Mr. Richard Saunders : 
‘Come, let us poke fun at the new Society Play and its 
criminal heroine,’ than in realising that these two gentle- 
men can have sat down together in solemn sincerity to 
produce a serious comedy of modern manners. But if the 
more charitable explanation be the true one, Messrs. 
Collins and Saunders have only succeeding in proving 
themselves indifferent humourists. The proceedings of 
the abnormally wicked Lady Constance Kerr, her dismal 
husband, and her explosive ex-lover, belong no doubt to 
the region of burlesque ; but it is burlesque of an abso- 
lutely dreary and humourless kind. Something else 
besides mere exaggeration is requisite to the success of such 
parody as seems to have been here attempted. The notion 
of two men, set at loggerheads by a woman, throwing dice 
to decide which of the twain shall commit the ‘happy 
despatch’ within a month, might have furnished forth a 
very happy skit upon the hardly less absurd gambling- 
scene that has made the fortune of a popular play of the 
moment. Then, again, what might not the authors have 
done with a ‘new’ heroine who, having killed off an incon- 
venient husband to save her quondam lover from the 
result of the aforesaid suicide-contract, calmly invites the 
latter to take her, red-handed, to his heart again, and 
borrows his own specially-prepared cup of ‘ cold poison’ 
on his not unnatural rejection of the tempting proposal ? 
With all the materials of a really funny farcical tragedy 
thus provided, the authors of Ashes might have given us 
the most effective specimen of genuine burlesque since 
Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged, especially as they would have 
derived invaluable aid from the pyrotechnic fervour of 
Mr. Glenney and the frigid solemnity of Mr. Cuning- 
ham. Unfortunately, as matters stood, the only gleam of 
fun was derivable from the description of this singular 
production as a ‘ society play.’ The authors—if our theory 
be correct—fell into desperate dulness through lack of 
capacity to carry out their humourous designs. There is, 
of course, the possibility that they may have intended 
Ashes to be taken seriously, But we prefer to give them 
the benefit of the doubt. 

There are welcome signs that the much-needed reform 
of pantomime, first taken in hand last Christmas, will 
reveal further progress during the coming holiday season. 
Mr, Oscar Barrett, the pioneer of a most timely move- 
ment, set an example last year that cannot be ignored 
with impunity. His refined and tasteful fairy-play was a 
revelation to the long-time sufferers from music-hall 
banalities, topical ‘ wheezes,’ and other elements wholly 
out of place in entertainments designed for the special 
benefit of children, The moral of its enthusiastic recep- 
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tion seems to have been taken to heart in the right 
quarters. Even at Drury Lane it is expected that the 
allowance of ‘ variety’ will be limited more judiciously 
than of yore, and elsewhere there are _ indications 
of a desire, equally laudable and prudent, to rescue 
pantomime from its lapsed condition. But decidedly 
the most interesting new departure is that to be 
made by Mr. Barrett himself, who has had the 
unique courage to seek the story of his ‘ annual’ eise- 
where than among the orthodox collection of nursery-tales 
to which all previous pantomime-makers have resorted as 
a matter of course. Santa Claus should undoubtedly pro- 
vide, in competent hands, a charming and fully satisfying 
fairy-play. But, on the other hand, children are very 
conservative in these matters, and the good Saint Nicholas 
—a far less intimate friend of English than of German and 
American little folks— may seem to them an inadequate sub- 
stitute for the more familiar heroes and heroines of nursery 
lore, without one or more of whom, hitherto, no Christmas 
pantomime could possibly be genuine. The experiment 
is bold and well worth making ; and Mr. Barrett’s effort to 
get pantomime out of its well-worn groove will be watched 
with much interest. 


MUSIC 


HE third of the London Symphony Concerts took 
place on Thursday in last week. It was not so well 
patronised as it deserved to be, an ‘ object-lesson’ being 
thus presented of the caprice of the musical public. All 
the ‘Wagner Concerts’ given at the same hall (the 
Queen’s) had been inconveniently crowded—many intend- 
ing visitors, indeed, having been unable to find room. It 
might have been supposed that Mr. Henschel’s series 
would have afforded at any rate a pis aller for those 
desirous of hearing good music played in London by a 
first-rate orchestra. But for some reason or another there 
were several vacant seats, though the programme was 
attractive enough. It was pleasing to hear once more 
repeated ‘by desire’—the captivating overture to 
E. Humperdinck’s Hénsel und Gretel. Of this work the 
National Observer, almost alone in the London Press, spoke 
in enthusiastic terms after its first performance in England 
at the first of the current series of Symphony Concerts. 
The opera is shortly to be produced in its entirety at a 
leading theatre. Herr David Popper whose violencello 
music is familiar to musical amateurs introduced a suite 
Im Walde for his adopted instrument and orchestra. This 
to some ears seemed unnecessarily long. It was none 
the less a talented composition, and the soloist played 
with remarkable taste and precision. He was ‘ encored,’ 
but wiih kindly consideration{repeated the scherzo move- 
ment only. Mr. Henschel himself figured as the com- 
poser of a charming vocal and orchestral number to the 
words of Heine’s ballad, ‘There was an ancient king.’ 
The singer was Miss Agnes Jansen, who gave excellent 
point to very clever and characteristic music. The 
composer conducted infer alia an almost faultless perfor- 
mance of Schubert’s ‘ unfinished’ and touching symphony 
in his usual masterly and unostentatious manner. The 
next Symphony Concert is fixed for 13th December, when 
the ‘Scottish’ orchestra, largely consisting of Germans, 
will be to the fore. 

Last Monday’s Popular Concert was remarkable 
for the first performance in London of Smetana’s quartet 
for strings in E minor. The composer, like many another, 
died before he was fully appreciated. Frederic Smetana 
is the author of numerous orchestral works—his opera, 
Die Verkaujie Braut, is now being played to delighted 
audiences on the Continent—but we believe that this 
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quartet is the only one which he wrote. Its title, ‘ Aus 
meinem leben,’ is significant, and on hearing the music one 
cannot but feel that it reflects a full measure of the joys 
and sorrows of the Bohemian composer's life. Its main 
characteristic is extreme vigour. The quartet is uncon- 
ventional in construction and in treatment. While satis- 
fying all the requirements of the practical musician, it falls 
short, like Walther’s lied, of the pedant’s ideal. There- 
fore the learned compiler of the programme-book describes 
the first movement as ‘but partially orthodox.’ It, in fact, 
involves a modification of the usual practice, which 
operates solely and admirably in the direction of succinct- 
ness. Smetana has not taken any more liberty with 
the sonata form, as he found it, than Beethoven did. 
The movements are all framed in a very musicianly 
setting, the Scherzo ad la Pclka being wonderfully quaint 
and original, and the entire work bears the stamp of the 
master to whose effort in the exacting domain of the 
string quartet, repeated experience had not lent the 
utmost facility of expression. Massenet’s Pensée d'aulomne 
is a thoughtful song, though a trifle too long. It was 
well sung by Miss Thudicum. Seven pages of the concert- 
book were devoted to remarks about, and excerpts from 
music which was not rendered. M. Slivinski played 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C major. But the learned compiler 
of this programme waxed eloquent over the Fantasia in 
C minor. A printer’s error no doubt! And besides, who 
cared? Certainly not the audience. A_ thoroughly 
enjoyable concert closed with an excellent performance 
of Schumann’s Trio in F (Op. No. 2) for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. M. Slivinski officiated at the piano, Lady 
Halle held the first violin and Mr. Ould the violoncello. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Nassau, N.P., Bahamas, 21st November, 1894. 

SIR,—Thanking you for the insertion of my letter of the 
8th October, I have again to trouble you for the purpose of cor- 
recting a misstatement in a letter from the writer of the article 
under date the 17th of the same month. Referring to the Bank of 
Nassau, and to the use by it of a portion of the public buildings, 
the writer of the article states: ‘That is to say, the bank is 
rent free at the public expense, and in a public building.’ 

This is not true. The bank is paying a fair and adequate 
rental for the two small rooms formerly occupied by the late 
Public Bank, which are not suitable for the use of any de- 
partment of the public service. 

Now that Iam in Nassau, and so long a time necessarily 
elapses before replies can reach England, I fear the subject, 
amidst so many others of infinitely greater importance which 
are constantly coming up for discussion, may be difficult to 
recall to the memories of your readers. Nevertheless it is but 
right that the truth in this as in other matters should be clearly 
and definitely stated. 

Thanking you in advance for the insertion of this short note, 
I am, etc , R. H. SAWYER, 

President and Managing Director 
Bank of Nassau, 


REVIEWS 
CRIMEAN CHIPPINGS 


Letters from Camp to his Relatives during the Siege of 
Sebastopol. By COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, late Lt.- 
Col. 46th Regiment. With a Preface by Field-Marshal 
Visccunt WOLSELEY. London: Bentley. 


Forty years have come and gone since the last European 
campaign was fought and won by a British Army recruited on 
the o'd long service lines and ranked in the old tactical for- 
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mation ; forty winters have whitened the bleak and rocky 
plateau overlooking the harbour of Sebastopol since that army 
sat down to suffer, starve and die, but to hold on with bitter, 
biting, bull-dog tenacity to the end. Those holding at the time 
such high command as to claim honour for its glories or share 
blame for its disasters are one and all beyond our praise or our 
censure. Time it, then, surely is that the details of its inner 
life should be spresd out for selection by the unbiased historian 
of the future, ere they too rot and moulder in the ageing minds 
of survivors, and the letters and diaries of thedead. For if the 
British officer of that day had a terror, no longer shared by his 
successors, of ‘ writing to the papers,’ his revelations to relatives 
and friends were sufficiently frequent and outspoken. ‘That is 
indeed proved by the volume before us. True, its author was 
an exceptional specimen of his class. Lord Wolseley, who 
served with him in the trenches, describes him in a eulogistic 
preface as not only ‘designed by his Creator to be a soldier, 
but as ‘an ardent student of military science at a time when 
very few English officers ever opened a book on the art of war, 
and when ‘it was certainly not the common practice of parents 
to send their cleverest son into the army.’ 

Landing in November Colonel, then Captain, Campbell was 
attached with his regiment, the old 46th, to the 4th Division, 
and served, for the main part of the time as an engineer officer, 
till the fall of Sebastopol. This fall he roundly asserts was due 
to a ‘fluke, holding that if the Russians had not made the 
mistake of closing the gorge of the Malakoff, and thereby 
depriving themselves of the means of speedilv reinforcing its 
defenders, the French would have been beaten out of it. 
Reviewing the siege, he points out that the real strength of 
Sebastopol and the secret of its extraordinary resistance lay in 
its being an entrenchment in front of an apparently inexhaus- 
tible arsenal, defended by an army instead of a garrison, with 
its communications open to the rear, and an unfailing supply of 
admirable troops, Expressing strong doubts whether the place 
could have been carried,as some contend, by assault immediately 
after the Alma, he particularises three great mistakes made by 
the Allies. The first was not at once seizing on Mount Sapoune, 
the Mamelon, and the Garden Battery, where cover might have 
been promptly thrown up in spite of the fire of the Russian 
shipping. The second was in attempting to press the siege at 
all after the month of November instead of building a series of 
protecting redoubts, and holding their ground by their aid till 
the spring. The third was distributing their fire and fighting 
an artillery duel extending over ten miles of ground instead of 
concentrating it on the key of the position. He is most 
emphatic in maintaining that by the judicious use of buta third 
of the guns and mortars at their command they could have 
blown the Malakoff ‘like a handful of snuff into the air, and 
run their sap right into the centre of it. 

Captain Campbell had of course much to say about the 
sufferings of our troops during the winter of 1854-5 —sufferings 
which, according to Lord Wolseley’s Dublin dated preface, 
had their origin in the ‘reckless parsimony’ of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He himself, as an acting engineer, did more than 
his average share of trench-work, and may be held to speak 
with authority when he says that the privations of the officers 
were greatly exaggerated, and that they did not suffer more 
than any reasonable man might expect on a campaign. But, 
as he tersely puts it, the difference between what the officers 
suffered and what the men suffered was that between life and 
death. The former might be twelve hours in the snow and 
sleet, but found a dry bed and hot tea with ham and biscuit, on 
their return. But with the authorities trying to do the work of 

30,000 men with half the number, thece were killed off by 
being marched as covering parties a mile and a half to the 
trenches and kept there for twenty-four hours insufficiently 
clad, without fire, and in mud a foot deep and often in pouring 
rain, to return soaking wet with no change of clothing, nothing 
to eat but dry biscuit and a tot of rum, and nothing but the 
damp ground to lie on for twelve hours before starting for 
another twenty-four on duty. Or as he elsewhere puts ic: 
‘The reason why officers did not die in as great prof ortion 
as the privates is a very simple one. If the Hon. Captain 
Lavish could afford £10 for a waterproof coat and £3 for a 
ham and half a crown for a cabbage, he had a better chance 
of his life than unfortunate John Nokes, who had only a shiliing 
a day, and could not always get that,’ 
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Of 990 men of his own regiment who landed between 
September and November only 339 were on December 17 fit 
for duty—that is to say, they could carry their firelocks two 
miles without fainting. In course of the terrible month of 
November it had buried 108, and out of 300 sick who were 
cxposed to the great storm not more than a score ever returned 
to duty. Yet with suitable rations and sheepskin coats the 
survivors and the reinforcements stood the second winter 
better than the French, whose superior equipment and 
organisation had so excited Captain Campbell’s admiration 
at the outset. His claim that no officer had a better chance 
of gauging the rank and file than an engineer with several 
iundred men working under him and often unaware of his 
presence gives weight to some interesting judgments on an 
army drawn from sources now scarcely available. In 1854 the 
rural recruiting ground was still fruitful, and the excelient 
material in the ranks even after so long a spell of peace was 
never better tested than at the Alma and Inkerman. But he 
strongly insists that the newly enlisted soldiers serviny at the 
close of the siege were far inferior, and that most arrant 
cowardice was shown at the assaults on the Redan. In the 
first only the’ officers and the best men even reached the 
abattis. In the second the mass clung to the outside of 
the parapet, seemingly paralysed at finding a large open 
space before them. Brigadier General Windham, indeed, on 
his return placed his hand on Campbell’s shoulder, and said : 
‘“ This is the greatest disgrace that has ever fallen on the 
British soldier. I could have forgiven them if they had 
been beaten out, but they would not go in. The men would 
not follow the officers ; all the dash seems to have gone out of 
them.”’ 

He is not, however, above giving a bit of dialogue over- 
heard in the trenches respecting his own order : 

‘“ Well, I'd as soon see a Rooshian come over the 
parapet as an engineer : they’re worse nor the dccthers.”’ 

‘“ What did they do to you, Pat?” 

‘“ Well, Friday was a week I was working in this battery, 
and a shell came in and killed poor Jim Flanagan and wounded 
two more ; and they sent me for the docther, and when I was 
going up the trench I meets the engineer—a little sprig of a 
chap—and says he: ‘Where are you going?’ Says I: ‘I’m 
going for the docther?’ ‘ What’s the matter?’ says he. Says 
1: *There’s six men kilt wid a shell.’ ‘Is there?’ says he. 
‘Then tell the adjutant to send me six more, and look sharp 
about it.””? 

Lord Wolseley in his preface while doing justice to ‘the 
noble endurance of the rank and file,’ is severe on ‘the 
monstrous military system which allowed useless and ignorant 
m:n to command regiments and become generals.’ So Captain 
Campbell rep atediy protests against the want of talent and 
energy in high quarters as a scandal and a disgrace. Nor 
does he spare individuals. Lord Panmure was, according to 
him, full of crotchets and impracticable plans and as obstinate 
as amule about them. Lord Raglan is sketched as a man of 
no ordinary talent, but one whose proper sphere was rather a 
bureau than a battle-ground. He had filled the position of 
Secretary to the Commander-in-chief as perhaps no other 
man could have filled it, and wrote admirable despatches with 
captivating modesty. But his excessive good nature and wish 
\o please every one in personal communication with him only 
<erved to aid those about him in systematically keeping him to 
the end in blind ignorance of the true state of things. On 
General Simpson, though in his belief the best man in the army 
t» succeed Lord Raglan, he looked as too old and infirm. He 
cenies however that he sat huddled up in his cloak during the 
assault on the Redan, and says that he could not have organised 
asecond assault before nightfall. Codrington he recognised 
a3 aman of activity and energy, but held Windham to be the 
best suited for the chief command. The general ignorance of 
the artillery and engineer officers as 1egards the power of 
artillery is deplored, whilst, as regards the staff, he asks how 
the right men for it are to be found out: 

‘It you take the best linguist you are hkely to get a class 
of dissipated youths educated on the Continent, and addicted 
to écarté and billiards. If you take a man who has received 
a first-class certificate at Sandhurst, he perhaps turns out fit 
for nothing but to work a problem in algebra. If you take 
the recommendation of colonels of regiments you get the 
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sons, nephews, and cousins of such colonels, and so on. I 
think, if I had the appointment of the whole staff, that, 
faute de mieux, | would commence by choosing all the best 
slow bowlers, as I have never seen a good slow bowler who 
was not a tolerably clever fellow; and when they were all 
expended I would come down to the best riders to hounds, 
and perhaps, to give Scotland a chance, I would admit some 
golf-players and curlers.’ 

Times change, but do we change with them ? 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Lord Salisbury, Lord Hobhouse, M. Augustin Filon, Pro- 
fessor Delbriick, and a powerful writer in Blackwood use the 
serious periodicals of this month as platforms for the discussion 
of Lord Rosebery and the House of Lords ; but from a practical 
point of view the article by Mr. Atherley Jones in the Wine- 
teenth Century is far and away the most important contribution 
to the debate. Mr. Jones is one of the rank and file of the 
sometime followers of Mr. Gladstone ; he has all the instincts 
of a hereditary democrat ; he has some clearness of political 
vision. The usefulness of the man, however, is to be found in 
the additional fact that he is liable to spasms of candour, and 
that he lacks the Gladstonian gift of using language to conceal 
his thoughts. Moreover, these thoughts are of the obvious and 
commonplace character, and they are the thoughts of the 
averave Gladstonian mind. What, then, is the sum total of 
them? First we learn that ‘the halting and ambiguous 
phrases’ of the Prime Minister—nice language this from a 
corporal to a general—lzave some doubt whether his aim is the 
abolition of the veto,’ which is equivalent to ‘the annihilation 
of the House of Lords,’ or the reconstruction of the Upper 
House. Mr. Jones thinks Lord Rosebery means to annihilate, 
presumably because six years only have passed since Lord 
Rosebery proposed to amend. Of Lord Rosebery’s plan ot 
1888 for amendment, and of Lord Dunraven’s scheme—the two 
were analogous in principle—Mr. Jones disposes by his ques- 
tion-begging epithet ‘fantastic,’ and then, in the next breath, 
admits that either of them or Lord Salisbury’s more moderate 
plan would cause the House of Lords to ‘stand in an incom- 
parably stronger position.’ No doubt this result would follow, 
because the reformed House of Lords would be stronger 
on the merits; no doubt also the democracy ought to 
desire nothing less than to see the House of Lords doing 
more useful work than it accomplishes already, because 
the demagogue, whose business it is to lead the democracy by 
the ears, loves destruction ; but thoughtful men will see here 
an admission that a reformed House of Lords would be invalu- 
able, and, for that excellent reason, will set their hearts on 
reform. The next admission made by Mr. Jones—the words 
in brackets are our own—is that ‘it is of no uncommon occur- 
rence for a member [of the Gladstonian party] to permit his 
better judgment to yield to party pressure or the clamour of an 
importunate section of his constituents, encouraged to do so by 
the comforting reflection that by means of a Second Chamber, 
without personal harm to himself, that better judgment will 
ultimately prevail.’ This frank statement, which, from a Tory’s 
lips were surely rank and blasphemous libel, is an admission of 
paramount importance when made by a Radical. No more 
absolute proof of the necessity of a Second Chamber could be 
desired, since the practice which Mr. Jones describes proves 
the honour of those who follow to it to be lower than thit of 
the person who avowed that, if he had made an untrue state- 
ment, it was to mislead the House of Commons; for to 
give a false vote in the House of Commons is to lie to 
the whole electorate, and to make men horest by abolishing 
a body to which they are strangers is a circuitous way of 
working miracles. To this is added a statement that the 
country declines to regard the issue of the House of Lords 
question as ‘ definite and all-absorbing,’ i:, indeed, ‘ distracted 
by the confusion of tongues clamouring over the manifold items 
of the Newcastle programme.’ Mr. Jones, in fact, despairs of 
Lord Rosebery’s plan, whatever it is ; and provides Lord Rose- 
bery’s enemies with a whole armoury of weapons. Of the 
remaining contents of the number, Mr. Traill’s elegant and 
scholariy badinage of the authors of problem plays, Mr. David 
Stott’s essay on the prospects of the book-selling trade, and 
Mr. Swinburne’s exqui-itely pathetic poem on a baby, ‘ whose 
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mother’s love-lit eyes watch’ her ‘but from paradise,’ are the 
most noteworthy. 

Possibly if Lord Salisbury had been aware how completely 
Mr. Atherley Jones was going to do his work for him he might 
have spared himself the trouble of writing the article with which 
he has enriched periodical literature and the National Review. 
But we are glad there was something which the leader of the 
Unionist party did not know, for his contribution to the discus- 
sion is of real and permanent value. Of comment on his words 
there has been no end; and the more part of it has been con- 
spicuous for want of the sense of humour. When Lord Salis- 
bury quoted from the 7zmes report that happy misprint or mis- 
report, ‘We fling down the gauntlet, it is for you to take it up,’ 
and spoke later of ‘the delicate irony of Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches’ every man with a spark of fun in him ought to have 
seen that he perceived the mistake and did but point out how 
admirably the words which Lord Rosebery did not use would 
have suited the situation.” For the rest, Lord Salisbury, being 
a wise and statesmanlike person, is not going to expose the case 
for the defence until the plaintiff has given some kind of defi- 
nition to his case, nor is he the man to render the situation 
perilous needlessly, for the mere sake of writing a pretty 
essay. And he is right in saying that the preliminary issue, 
whether to mend or to end, must be decided before practical 
progress can be made with the discussion. For when we come 
to look into the business, it is quite clear that what Lord Rose- 
bery asks for is a blank cheque to deal with the Lords at his 
pleasure. Mr. Gladstone himself never asked for so much 
licence, even in the case of Ireland. It needs hardly tobe said 
that Lord Salisbury’s rapier thrusts pierce Lord Rosebery’s 
armour at every point. The famous indiscretion concerning 
the predominant partner and the recantation at Edinburgh 
after explanation to the Irish are not forgotten. The differences, 
and they are legion, between Mr. Asquith and the Premier 
come ‘n for their share of attention, Lord Rosebery is reminded 
that his argument against the Peers is identical in principle 
with his argument against the Manse; neither institution is a 
hotbed of Gladstonian heresy, so each must go. Perhaps the 
best point of all is purely arithmetical. We had almost for- 
gotten that the number of Liberal Peers who could not stomach 
Home Rule was actually 270. That so large a number of men 
picked for their intellectual eminence and their staunch services 
to the Liberal party should have revolted, each one doubtless 
with a pang of personal regret, is an emphatic condemnation 
of a foolhardy scheme ; and it is for resisting that scheme that 
the Radicals aim, but aim aimlessly, to abolish the Lords. On 
the whole this is a notable article which we regret for one 
reason only. It leaves us no space to notice Professor G. W. 
Prothero’s striking plea, delivered first at Edinburgh as an 
inaugural lecture, for the learning of History; or to speak at 
length of Mr. Patchett Martin’s recollections of Froude, of Mr. 
Fuller Maitland’s wise paper on over-production in the musical 
world, or of Lord Suffolk’s advice to the thoughtless foxhunter. 

Mr. Courtney’s first Fortnightly is worthy of the reputation 
which that polished man of letters brought with him from 
Oxford. Every paper in the number is worth reading ; but the 
most striking of all is the first, in which M. Augustin Filon gives 
us a French view of Lord Rosebery, expressed in the brightest 
and easiest of language. The estimate is just. Not merely the skill 
of the literary craftsman but also the judgment of the political 
thinker is embodied in the sentence: ‘ He remains a psycho- 
logical problem, and every uasolved problem is disquieting, 
Very neat is the brief critique of the Premier's /%#¢/, and the 
suggestion that the character of the bcok is the character of the 
writer. ‘It is made up of sharp concise phrases, each content to 
embody one fact or one idea, and taking no thought whatever 
of its neighbours. Indeed, they hardly seem to know one 
another.’ Striking, also, is the analysis of the Roseber an irony 
which is exemp'ified best by the saying, ‘ where Lord Randolph 

Churchill was content to assert that the House of Lords would 
last for ever, Lord Rosebery went further: he proved it.’ Of 
the articles which remain, the most interesting, to our mind, is 
the simple but vivid description given by Sir Evelyn Wood ot 
the sufferings of our army in the Crimea, and the lesson which 
he insists still remains to be learned from those sufferings. 
We are glad to think that the series is not ended yet. 

There are some good things in Scrtdner's as usual, of which 
quite the best is Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s article on George 
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Frederick Watts, R.A. The illustrations to this article are of 
more than ordinary excellence, and include reproductions of 
some of Mr. Watts’s best portraits—Mr. Swinburne, Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Walter Crane, and others—as well as of his Hope 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and other well-known pictures. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem, ‘McAndrews’ Hymn,’ is powerful, 
though alittle heavy. 7he Quest is a new periodical printed at the 
press of the Guild of Handicraft in Birmingham, and published 
by Messrs. Corni-h Brothers. It is got up in the newest fashion 
of that old style which has become popular of late, and the 
illustrations are in the manner with which Mr. Gaskin and the 
Birmingham Art School have made us familiar. The contents 
like the form belong to the past, and deal with such old-world 
topics as an ancient manor-house, a fourth-century saint, and the 
Platonic theory of Art. 

Blackwood’s is as good as ever. The most striking con- 
tributions are a criticism, in the form of a letter from Horace, 
of Mr. Gladstone’s translation; sundry reminiscences of Mr, 
Froude by Dr. John Skelton ; and a concluding article on 
‘Tne Coming Struggle,’ which, of course, means the House of 
Lords again. Zhe Century contains Mr. Kipling’s long- 
expected American story, which proves quite worthy of all our 
hopes. We will not extract anything from it: it is part of the 
whole duty of man to buy and read and enjoy it in whole- 
hearted fashion. It is a powerful allegory in humourous dia- 
logue. Wh n it isadded that the speakers are horses, those 
who know Mr. kKipling—-and who does not know him and love 
him ?—will know that they will find in it all that subtle know- 
ledge of animal character which is one of Mr. Kipling’s many 
gifts. The New Review is hardly so good as usual, and is 
marred by an article, from one of Dr. Jaeger’s young men, on 
the ‘Great Underclothing Question.’ But Karl Blind’s 
‘Shetland Folklore’ is sound reading ; and Theodor Barth's 
‘Three Chancellors’ is a careful piece of work. We have 
also received Longman's, Temple Bar, Cornhill, Belgravia, 
London Sociely, The Monthly Packet, The Humanitarian, The 
Newbery House Magazine, St. Nicholas Christmas Number, 
The Boys Own Paper, The Boys’ Own Paper Christmas Num- 
ber, The Girls’ Own Paper, The Girls Own Paper Christma; 
Number, The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, The Artist, 
The Parents Review, Cassells National Portrait Gallery (Part 
I1.), Our Bubbles, Our Bubbles Christmas Number, Oxford 
University Extension Gazette, the Christmas Number of 7he 
Rvad, the Christmas Number of the A/onthly Packet, and 7he 
Nursing Record. 


THE CULT OF BEAUTY 


The Cult oj) Beauty: A Handbook of Personal Hygiene. Vy 
G. J. 5. THOMPsON. London: Scott. 


The cult of beauty is a very serious thing, and it is gratifying 
to find a book that treats it with the gravity it deserves. ‘The 
greatest secret of Beauty is Health,’ observes the writer in his 
preface, and if the remark has not the merit of originality it 
has at least that of good sense. 

It is characteristic of the cay that we can do nothing—not 
even wash our hands—save on scientific principles, and even 
Venus has been forced to accept of Science as a step mother. 
Therefore does Mr. Thompson begin his directions for achiev- 
ing a complexion by describing, with virtuous minuteness, the 
actual construction of the skin, and even the blushes and pallor 
with which the old-time heroine made such excellent business 
are most soberly and scientifically accounted for. 

Concerning waists the author is staunch and true, and will 
permit no hygienic expansion of them. ‘There is no beauty 
in a soft flabby waist,’ says he, and he is right. We can 
forgive, whilst we regret, undue rotundity ; even unusual short- 
ness and length may be condoned, but flabbiness is the one un- 
pardonable crime. A waist must and shall be firm. 

People who neglect their hands are condemned unsparingly. 
‘Those who are careless of their hands are negligent and unre- 
liable in other things, and the directions, by which they may 
amend themselves and their hands, are minute and elaborate. 
It would even seem that the neglect of the hand brings its own 
punishment: such elaborate washings and dryings ; such cutting, 
paring, filing and polishing of nails are prescribed to atone for 
it. Itis a penalty after Mr. Herbert Spencers own heart. 

As regards feet the author once more upholds the naturalness 
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of the large foot, but his upholding will be all in vain. No 
amount of hygienic culture will impress on a woman the 
reasonable truth that a large woman requires a large foot, and 
to the end of time the large woman will continue to mortify the 
flesh in order to achieve a small one. The author admits that 
the hygienic boot is not lovely. There is no necessity for this 
(ugliness), a boot may be made to the shape of the foot and yet 
look small and neat. It may, but as a rule, it does not, 
especially when the foot is not small and neat to begin with, 
and that is why the hygienic boot is shunned by all genuine 
lovers of beauty. 

Hair of some sort the author considers essential to beauty. 
‘A bald Venus,’ he very sensibly remarks, ‘could not be 
considered lovely.’ Wecan forgive the Venus of Milo her lack 
of waist, arms, and other trifles, but, certainly we could not do 
without her hair. It is in this connection that the writer’s 
very matter-of-fact way of dealing with everything becomes a 
little trying. The golden locks of romance owe their radiance 
‘to excess of sulphur,’ and the red hair of the blessed damosel 
of «stheticism is due to iron. Whence then her exceeding 
limpness? Brunettes will rejoice to hear that statistics reveal 
the fact that men prefer dark-haired women in marriage. Out 
of 735 women, 79 per cent. of the dark-haired ones are amongst 
the chosen, whilst only 55 per cent. of the hapless blondes are 
similarly favoured. Asa set-off against the brunette’s successes 
in matrimony we are told that flaxen hair is much finer than 
dark hair. The negro’s hair, we learn with surprise, is ‘almost 
universally black.’ 

‘How hair becomes grey’ sounds almost as enticing as the 
title of some of Herrick’s poems, but, alas, it ends as usual in 
‘conjecture.’ 

There is a good deal of harmless disquisition concerning the 
character as displayed in the nose, but not even a single lotion 
for allaying its too frequent redness is given. The rival theories 
—one, that the redness arises from too thick underclothing, the 
other, that the error lies in not diluting ‘the underclothing ’ 
with sufficient water—remain still uncontroverted. 

We are glad to see that justice has at last been done to the 
beautiful curves of the ear. Modern art neglects it, and, save 
in the Mardle Faun, novelists have almost entirely neglected it, 
although Frank Gillman, of Per/ycross, was discerning enough 
to find in Christie Fox’s ear a charm. Mr. Gladstone’s ear, we 
learn, is large and pendulous, and has—oh most prophetic ear— 
a sloping position. ‘ Those whose ears are uncommonly long 
are vain, bold, and foolish people, incapable of work,’ says that 
diverting and much neglected seer, Sir Michael Scott. 

Throughout the book there are copious delicious receipts for 
washes and lotions, in which otto of roses, orris root, elder 
flower water, fresh cucumber juice, etc., play a prominent part ; 
and already one sees visions of the still-room redivivus and 
mistress Dorothy busy with her dainty still, her marble mortar, 
her delicate glass measuring glasses. Of all departments of 
this most serious cult this seems the most delightful. 


FICTION 


1. Matthew Austin. By W.E.NorrRIs. London: Methuen. 

2, The Indiscretion of the Duchess. By ANTHONY Hope. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

3. Melting Snows. By Prince SCHC@NAICH-CAROLATH. 
London: Nimmo. 

4. The Provost of Glendookic. By A. S. ROBERTSON. Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant. 

5. The Auld Kirk Minister. By DAviD CUTHBERTSON. 
Paisley: Parlane. 


1. Matthew Austin is the name of Mr. Norris’s latest 
contribution to the chronicles of English life. Since Trol- 
lope’s death Mr. Norris has had no rival in the present- 
ment of commonplace people. He writes of that he knows— 
the parish, or, at most, the county bounds his sympathies. 
Provincial gentlefolks of the upper middle-class—Mr. Norris 
is out of his depth when he gets above a baronet—are in 
Matthew Austin, as in most of his former books, photo- 
graphically depicted. His works should bring an interest to 
posterity which contemporaries cannot find, for they will then 
be valuable historical documents : for us they hold the mirror 
up to nature. Had Mr, Norris more of the sovereign gift of 
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humour he would have been a great satirist. He is alas too 
conscientious, and too much absorbed by the observation of 
detail to be aware of the infinite tragedy of the parish-pump, 
To him, as to his characters, it is an excellent and a useful piece 
of mechanism, and, of course, vastly superior to the pump of the 
next or any other parish. A careful, accurate workman Mr, 
Norris is, and withal he can write an easy and flowing English, 
which alone is enough to place him in the front rank of living 
novelists. Matthew Austin will serve to increase his reputation. 
The hero—an aggravatingly perfect person—is a country doctor, 
but the brother of a baronet (Mr. Norris knows what his readers 
like), and his love-affairs form the theme of the three volumes. 
There is nothing in the book to cause the pulse of the most 
sentimental of readers to beat more quickly, nothing to make 
the most nervous dream o’nights, nothing, it need hardly be said, 
to feed the appetite of the most zealous apostle of ‘ purity.’ In 
short, it is pleasant reading, void of sensationalism, but full of 
interest. 

2. All the world knows that Mr. Anthony Hope can write a 
brilliant book, but even the fiery metal of brilliancy pales and 
loses its lustre when it is cast eternally in the same mould. It 
is matter for congratulation that Mr. Hope has not found his 
mould, and possesses still a dual literary personality. Zhe 
Indiscretion of the Duchess is a romance after the style of 
The Prisoner of Zenda, and is far removed in everything 
but brisk and witty dialogue from Zhe God in the 
Car, or Father Stafford, which are studies of real life. The 
Indiscretion of the Duchess has Brittany for its scene, but it is 
Brittany through the looking-glass of enchantment, and the 
general extravagance of the story is beyond criticism, because 
from the first we feel that we are well out of the land of reason 
and common sense. The plot is not of the blood-curdling 
order, but it is skilfully and entertainingly treated, and from 
first to last there is not a dull page nor one which even the 
confirmed skimmer will feel any inclination to skip. There is 
a great deal of humour in the story of the aimless and cynical 
Aycon’s adventures. He is the sport of circumstances, not the 
originator of daring schemes, and from being involved by 
whimsical chance and the follies of the Duchesse de Saint- 
Maclou, in an adventure from which he thinks to escape easily 
with no bones broken, and no affection of the heart, he is led 
at last into a position that appeals to his sense of honour, and 
rouses the passions that would have slept serenely enough in 
the humdrum life of an amiable English gentleman. But the 
merits of the story as a story fade into paltry insignificance by 
the side of the manner of its telling. There is not a word in 
the crisp dialogue which is inappropriate. It may be trivial, it 
may even be fatuous, but it always helps on the action of the 
drama, and oils the springs on which the conduct of the actors 
turns. One of the best bits of character-drawing is to. be 
found in the treatment of the ‘villain’ Saint-Maclou. Though 
his actions are abhorrent, he himself has some elements of 
attractiveness, and we feel with Aycon that our indignation 
‘wants not the bridle but the whip ; and I have to spur myself 
on to a becoming vehemence of disapproval.’ Madame Del- 
hasse is rather a blurred outline, and her repulsiveness some- 
how fails to be repulsive. But without a powerful magnifying- 
glass it is difficult to see the defects in Mr. Hope’s entertaining 
little book. Any one who wants an hour’s genuine pleasure 
cannot do better than find out what came of ‘ The Indiscretion 
of the Duchess.’ 

3. Miss Symonds’s elegant and idiomatic translation of 
Prince Schcenaich-Carolath’s Melting Snows introduces the 
English reader to three short stories of which the first, at 
any rate, is of considerable merit. The parable of the melt- 
ing snows engulfing the birds that responded too early to 
the wooing of the sun is aptly put in the mouth of Versen, 
the poet-friend of the innocent student from Jutland, whose 
own life is to illustrate its truth. This curiously unsophisticated 
lad from a parsonage far on the seaboard of that silent land of 
interminable heath and marsh, leading the life of a blameless 
student at a north German university, finds himself smitten 
with emotions for which he cannot account, but which soon 
develop into an ardent passion for a young Italian virgin, as 
innocent, though not so simple, as himself. The progress 
and catastrophe of the idyll, crushed by the interven- 
tion of the stern ffarrer from the northern provinces, 
who drives Giacinta from the bedside of his unconscious 
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son, have little complexity; but it is the poetic refrain, the 
setting of the pathetic picture, that appeals to us. Bent 
Sérensen and his friend Versen falling into each other’s arms, 
and swearing eternal friendship because Versen enunciates some 
half-truths upon life and love, compose a scene that will not 
commend itself to the British mind, but though the emotions be 
a little hysterical, and though the injunction to let yourself go 
at the voice of passion because ‘it is one of Nature’s laws that 
we are to fall by our greatest, by our most holy sensations,’ 
may appear a doubtful piece of ethics, the representation of true 
love is veracious and impressive. Certain characteristic German 
figures and scenes, the Jews of the Mont de Piété, the group ot 
officers, and the duel are incidentally effective. The two minor 
stories are hardly noteworthy. They enforce the sum of the 
writer’s practical philosophy: Live and love, and find your 
anodyne in work. Above all, avoid the commonplace. 

4. In The Provost of Glendookie, Mr. Andrew Smith 
Robertson professes to give glimpses of a Fife tour. Mr. 
Barrie without everything that makes Mr. Barrie what he 
is would not be popular. Why then should the booksellers’ 
shops be flooded with pictures of Scottish life, presented with- 
out genius, lacking in that marvellous humour, which is Mr. 
Barrie’s chiefest charm, and not even true to such nature as 
they claim to represent? Mr. Robertson’s wit is of the poorest, 
his dialect is good enough, but entirely without that distinction 
which the Doric of Britain always has in the hands of a master. 
He can be pathetic after a sentimental fashion, but he fails to 
be interesting. It is a pity, for with a little more care and 
trouble, he might have made his somewhat disjointed sketches 
into a readable, if not an entertaining tale. 

5. Very similar in aim and achievement is David Cuthbert- 
son’s Zhe Auld Kirk Minister. Here, however, may be 
found some signs of a broader humour—instance a scene 
between the minister and the village fool. It is impossible 
to commend the taste which turns an overworked divinity 
student into this same fool. Scots students occasionally do 
overwork, and they may have brain fever and lose their wits, 
but of such are the tragedies of life and not the subjects for 
broad and irreverent humour. It is curious that quasi-religious 
writers are allowed a latitude in dealing with sacred subjects, 
which in ordinary folks would be accounted for blasphemy. 
The book is not without traces of talent, but it is buraished over 
with the ruddy glow of vulgarity, 


MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES 


More Celtic Fairy Tales. 
Jacoss, late Editor of Folklore. 
BATTEN. London: Nutt. 


Selected and Edited by JosEpH 
Illustrated by JOHN D. 


We gather from the opening of Mr. Jacobs’s preface that he 
is still under the spell of his subject and hardly able to tear him- 
self away. ‘For the last time, for the present, I give the 
children of the British Isles a selection of Fairy Tales’ is his 
characteristic way of taking leave. His More Celtic Fairy 
Tales were preceded some two years ago by a volume en- 
titled Celtic Fairy Tales; he has also issued English Fairy 
Tales and More English Fairy Tales. The English region; 
including Lowland Scotlan ',~s he puts it, and running up to 
the Highland line, is as fully represented, he thinks, by his 
two English volumes as it is ever likely to be. But the Celtic 
district, including the whole of Ireland and the Gaelic-speaking 
part of Scotland, still offers a rich harvest to the collector, 
and he is of opinion that it will not be exhausted for many a 
long day. The materials already collected are far richer than 
those which the English region, as defined by him, may be 
So it has been his aim in the two volumes 
devoted to the Celts rather to offer specimens of the crop than 
to exhaust the field. The distinction which Mr. Jacobs as an 
editor draws between the English and the Celtic areas is one 
of some importance ; so we venture to give his view further 
in his own words: ‘ With this volume I part, at any rate for a 
time, from the pleasant task which has engaged my attention 
for the last four years. For the “English” folk-lore district I 
have attempted to do what the brothers Grimm did for Germany, 
so far as that was possible at this late day. But for the Celtic 
area I can claim no such high function ; here the materials are 
so rich that it would tax the resources of a whole clan of 
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Grimms to exhaust the field, and those Celtic Grimms must 
be Celts themselves, or at any rate fully familiar with the 
Gaelic. Here, then, is a task for the newly revived local 
patriotism of Ireland and the Highlands. I have done little more 
than spy the land, and bring back some specimen bunches 
from the Celtic vine. It must be for others, Celts themselves, 
to enter in and possess the promised land.’ 

The present collection consists of twenty tales of varying 
lengths, drawn mostly from Gaelic sources. Some are very 
well known, such as ‘The Fate of the Children of Lir, ‘The 
Vision of MacConglinney, ‘The Leeching of Kayns Ley,’ 
‘How Fin went to the Kingdom of the Big Men,’ and ‘ How 
Cormac MacArt went to Faery.’ Some, such as the story of 
Morraha, are less known. ‘Two of the tales come from Welsh 
sources—‘ Powel, Prince of Dyfed, and ‘ £lidore’ We are 
glad that none of them have been very seriously doctored in 
the editing, for if there is one thing which we resent more 
than another, it is the inveterate tendency to tamper with the 
originals of their stories, to which some collectors and editors 
give way. We do not mind those who have nothing else to 
do engaging themselves in the invention of tales, provided they 
invent new names for their characters, so as to avoid their 
stories being confounded with genuine ones. Those who alter 
old tales and romances which have been current among our 
ancestors, should, we think, be treated like those who tamper 
with the current coin of the realm ; so we gladly welcome Mr. 
Jacobs’s assurance, that such alterations as have here been made 
‘have not affected anything of value to the science of folk- 
lore.’ 

Rid as we are of anxiety as to this greater matter, we cannot, 
however, help giving expression to a slight feeling of annoy- 
ance at some of the changes to which Mr. Jacobs has submitted 
some of the names in the stories. Why on earth has he, for 
instance, made Pwyll and Pryderi into Powel and Pryderi? If 
Pwyll is too much for the English reader, why did he not make 
it into Poill or some such a form? As it is, he has thrust a 
modern name into one of the most archaic stories in the volume; 
and he might as well have gone further and made Pwyll and 
Pryderi into Powell and Pritchard respectively. He may say that 
he was publishing for ‘the children of the British Isles’; but 
there was no occasion to perpetrate an offence to the sense of 
proportion and fitness which some of us older children may 
possess. We have a more serious quarrel with Mr. Jacobs over 
his treatment of the story of Eliodorus, whom he calls Elidore, 
Mr. Jacobs makes the story close as follows : ‘ When they [the 
fairies| asked for water, they would say : Udor udorum, and when 
they wanted salt, they would say, Hapru udorum. And from this 
the Bishop, who was a learned man, discovered that they spoke 
some sort of Greek. For Udor is Greek for Water, and Hap for 
Salt, Hence we know that the Britons came from Troy, being 
descendants from Brito, son of Priam, King of Troy.’ The 
learning of that bishop surpasses all understanding, but it is not 
the only astounding thing implied by the words quoted ; for 
Mr. Jacobs gives us the source of the story, namely, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, /éinerarium Cambria, 1. viii., and adds, ‘I have 
followed the Latin text tolerably closely.’ But we find that he has 
followed the original intolerably loosely, or else made use of a rare 
bad text; for on turning to Dimock’s edition, published by the 
Master of the Rolls, the only edition which we happen to have 
within reach, we discover that Giraldus was not quite sucha fool 
as Mr. Jacobs makes him look, for his words run as follows : 
‘Cum enim aquam requirebant, dicebant Ydor ydorum ; quod 
Latine sonat, aquam offer. Ydor enim aqua eorum lingua, sicut 
et Greeca, dicebatur ; unde et vasa aquatica Yarie dicuntur: et 
Duu? \ingua} Britannica similiter aqua dicitur. Item salem 
requirentes dicebant, Halgein ydorum, id est, salem affer. //a/ 
vero Grace sal dicitur, et Aa/eyn Britannice. Lingua namque 
Britannica, propter diutinam quam Britones, qui tunc Trojan, 
et postea Britones a Bruto eorum duce sunt vocati, post Trojx 
excidium moram in Grecia fecerant, in multis Graco idiomati 
conformis invenitur.’ On the strength of this passage and the 
remarkable comparisons appended to it, the late Mr. Freeman 
was known to regard Giraldus as the first student of comparative 
philology. 

The notes on the tales are to the point, but they are too brief : 
thus, when touching on the Irish story called the Dream of 
Angus, Mr. Jacobs has occasion to mention a place called Loch 
bel Dracon, and he remarks in passing that ‘ this is not the only 
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trace of the impression which the story of Bel and the Dragon 
made upon the Irish mind:’ we should like to know a little more 
about that. His remarks on the tale of the Russet Dog end with 
the statement that ‘ the stories of the Fox and the Wrens, and the 
Fox and the Todhunter, and How the fox gets rid of his Fleas 
have no parallels elsewhere, and show the possibility of a native 
beast tale or cycle of tales.’ This is not quite accurate, since 
the way in which the fox is supposed to rid himself of his fleas 
would be described in Wales just as it is in Mr. Jacobs’s story to 
the following effect, if only you suppose the fox to take his bath in 
a pool rather than ina river: ‘ He hunts about and he hunts about 
till he finds a lock of wool: then he takes it in his mouth, and down 
he goes to the river and tnrns his tail to the stream, and goes in 
backwards. And as the water comes up to his haunches the 
little fleas come forward, and the more he dips into the river the 
more they come forward, till at last he has got nothing but his 
snout and the lock of wool above water ; then the little fleas 
rush into his snout and into the lock of wool. Down he dips his 
nose, and as soon as he feels his nose free of them, he lets go the 
lock of wool, and so he is free of his fleas.’ 

One misses any remark on the quaint way in which the rights 
of a foster-son are acquired by the hero of the story of the 
Leeching of Kayn’s Leg: he lands on a strange island inhabited 
by giants, and feels that it would be well for him to have a 
friend among them. This is his account of the incident : 

‘] was overtaken by a great mist, and I came upon an island, 
and there was a large number of ships at anchor near it ; I went 
in amongst them, and went ashore. I saw there a big, big 
woman reaping rushes ; and when she would raise her head 
she would throw her right breast over her shoulder, and when 
she would bend it would fall down between her legs. I came 
once behind her, and caught the breast with my mouth, and 
said to her, ‘‘ You are yourself witness, woman, that I am the 
foster-son of your right breast.” “TI perceive that, great hero,” 
said the old woman, ‘but my advice to you, is to leave this 
island as fast as you can.” “Why?” said I. “ There is a big 
giant in the cave up there,” said she, “and every one of the 
ships that you see he has taken in from the ocean with his 
breath, and he has killed and eaten the men!”’ As her foster- 
son she befriends the hero, and tells him how to slay the giant 
and how to perform the next portion of his journey. 

Though the notes are too brief, Mr. Jacobs has found room 
in his remarks on the Legend of Knockgrafton to urge his view 
on the question of the diffusion of folk-tales. As the Knock- 
grafton Legend has not only been current in Ireland for the 
last two hundred years, but is found also in Japan, he regards it 
as presenting the question of diffusion in its widest form. And 
speaking generally he attaches no great importance to folk- 
tales as anthropological evidence. For he rightly holds, that 
the ready transit of a folk-tale from one district to another of 
the same linguistic area robs it of its value for the student of 
anthropology and ethnography. 

In spite of the trifling criticisms which we have ventured to 
make, this volume of Mr. Jacobs cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. And lastly the illustrations deserve special praise : 
they are all clever and some are ineffably funny. ‘ 


JUVENILE LITERATURE—II 


Regarding the matter from a masculine point of view we con- 
fess to considerable compassion for the author who sits down 
to write a book for girls. The possible blush on the cheek of 
the young person is one of the least serious difficulties to be 
faced. The real puzzle, is how to give a lively picture of 
domestic life without making the enfant terrible a hero, or turn- 
ing parents and governesses into monsters. Misfortunes, more- 
over, have to be provided. Loss of money and ill-health are the 
obvious sources of tragedy available, but the moral and religious 
tone that has to be observed, forbids sickness and poverty 
being treated simply as unmitigated calamities. The wonder 
is not that books for girls do not appeal more to the male mind 
than is the case, but that so much as is made should be made 
of the scanty materials that can be utilised. 

The pickle, the child who is evil in deed but good at heart, is 
one of the few friends the writers of these books possess. 
Another invaluable ally is the child who is misunderstood. Some 
five ‘pickle’ books lie before us, and in the majority of them we 
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notice that by a very ingenious and very laudable stratagem 

the pickleism of the pickle is explained and atoned for by Irish 

blood. For instance Up in the Old Pear Tree (London : Hogg), 

by S. P. Armstrong, is devoted to the adventures of a party 

of lively Irish children planted on a quiet English uncle and 

aunt, who learn to appreciate their vivacity. The hero of Hafpy- 

Go-Lucky (London : Innes), by Ismay Thorn, is a peculiarly bold 
and dashing Irish boy—lucky enough tofind in the English family 
to which he is consigned at least one congenial companion and 
one appreciative authority. In Hollyberry Janet (same pub- 
lishers),by Magyie Symington,the situation is somewhat changed, 
an unimaginative English stepmother being introduced into an 
Irish family, with deplorable results so faras one of her step- 
children is concerned. Fortunately she has to leave home, and 
her place is supplied by her former governess, who knows her 
old pupil’s faults and cin make allowance for the idiosyncrasies 
of children who have been left too much to the care of servants, 
Another story by Ismay Thorn, 7he Harringtons at Home 
(London : Wells Gardner), does justice to the modern governess 
who does not make a penance of lessons. These governesses, 
needless to say, find they have to be known before they are 
appreciated, and the same is the fate of Fraulein Schmidt, 
heroine of the last of four stories, The Sated/ite (London : Innes), 
by Miss Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. The author is no lover 
of precocious children, but her dissection of little female prigs is 
somewhat merciless, and we like best of her stories ‘ Geof, the 
history of a rather nice though duly naughty boy. Extreme 
youth is of course as legitimate a defence for juvenile misdoings 
as Irish blood, and extreme youth can be pleaded on behalf of 
Stella and Guy in 7roudblesome,Cousins, by Penelope Leslie, 
Troublesome Cousins (London : National Society) is perhaps 
not so much a book for girls asa book to read aloud to young 
children, for it is brightly written and short, and some passages 
in it are really funny and show great insight into juvenile ways, 

The pickle that has itself to thank for its misfortunes shades 
off into the little victimof circumstances in Their Father's Wrong 
(London: National Society) by M. Bramston. The father is an 
Irish conspirator, and an explosion for which he is responsible 
killsa policeman. His children, who are wards of court, discover 
their fathers misdoings, and attempt to atone for them by 
making their guardian live in lodgings let by the policeman’s 
widow. This widow takes to drink. Here is something like a 
plot, and Miss Bramston paints with great skill and vigour the 
horrors of drink. My New Home (Macmillan) by Mrs. 
Molesworth deals witha less tragic theme. It is a prettily written 
account of undeserved poverty bravely borne by an old lady and 
her grandchild and of the unhappiness of a child, who thinks 
herself neglected, not realising that the invalid on whom her 
relatives are attending is at death’s door. Loss of money figures 
againin A Zale Told by Two(London: Hogg)by L.E. Tiddeman, 
but it is a case of poverty with a rich relation in the background, 
and the bold appeal made to him by a young hopeful sets every. 
thing right. 

We are bound to confess that we think these and all other tales 
about pickles and poverty should all be read by the judicious 
parent before being put into children’s hands. The parent, we 
assume, knows Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and we need only note the 
appearance of an abridgment suitable for young readers (London: 
Hogg). Miss Yonge’s name also in most households is 
deservedly a passport. In Zhe Cook and the Captive, or, Attalus 
the Hostage (London: National Society) she has utilised a stirring 
story of the sixth century. Apart from its educational value as a 
picture of the life of the times, and apart from its moral value as 
a picture of early Christian life, this tale of the adventures of 
Attalus, the grandson of Bishop Gregory of Langres, who 
is given as a hostage to the savage Frank chieftain, Hunderik, 
is related with great spirit, and the adventures are exciting in 
themselves. Another book in which, much to our satisfaction, 
lawless times take the place of the lawless schoolroom, is Zhe 
Mavis and the Merlin (same publishers), by Mary H. Debenham. 
The Merlin, we should explain, is a pirate vessel commanded by 
a refugee of Huguenot extraction ; the M/avis a trading vessel 
belonging to Master Fanshaw, whose brother is a leading 
merchant in Antwerp. The period is that of the revolt of the 
Netherlands against Spain. Two ships and a religious per- 
secution are good items in a programme, and the hopes they 
excite will, in this case, not be disappointed. 

It is hard to decide exactly where the girl's book ends and 
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the novel begins. There is some wholesome love-making in 
The Mavis and the Merlin, butit is obviously a book for the young. 
Considerably nearer the border is Where the Brook and Kiver 
Meet (London : Wells Gardner), by Nellie Hellis. The heroine is 
a charming girl divided between her duty to her family, especially 
an invalid half-brother, and the claims of an exacting and 
ambitious young doctor, to whom she is engaged. Her troubles, 
before she can arrive at a decision, are considerable and are 
sympathetically pourtrayed. The machinations of a girl, 
whose training has been very worldly, but who would have 
taken a turn intheright direction, had the man she admired 
not admired somebody else, supply the mainspring of the 
plot of another story virginibus puerisgue, Killeen: A Study 
of Girlhood (London : Elliot Stock), by E. O’Connor Morris. 
The heroine, Nesta Thorold, is an orphan, whose mother, 
‘a Dillon of Killeen one of the oldest and proudest families 
in Ireland,’ married her mother’s tutor, much to the disgust 
of her mother, Lady Margaret Dillon, the paramount power in 
the household. Ultimately Nesta’s claims on the Dillon family 
are recognised, and she is made very welcome at Killeen by her 
uncle, Sir Maurice, a kindly resident landlord. This welcome 
she repays by becoming an active influence for good in two 
quarters, where such an influence is needed, the parish and the 
domestic circle of Killeen. The pictures of Irish life worked 
into Ai//een are pleasant, but a good deal that is harassing 
has to be got over before Nesta Thorold has her reward. 
A much merrier atmosphere pervades Miss Coventry's Maid 
(London: National Society), by M. and C. Lee. The 
Coventrys are a happy-go-lucky family, who lose their 
money. One of the daughters is invited to a house to 
which she cannot go without a maid. After her arrival she 
discovers that the extempore maid engaged having developed 
mumps her younger sister, Robina Coventry, has taken her 
place. Robina’s adventures are both humourous and alarming, 
thanks on the one hand to the presence of a susceptible young 
footman, and on the other to the disappearance of a diamond 
necklace. The book is full of common sense from beginning 
to end, and if, as is possible, it was inspired by the adventures 
of a notable lady journalist, it is the best fruit those adventures 
have borne as yet. 


A CANDIED FRIEND 


John Bull and Co. By Max O’RELL. London: Warne. 


The final, formal, material, and efficient cause of Max 
O’Rell’s popularity is not far to seek—is, in point of fact, so 
obvious that it has hitherto escaped observation. Max O’Rell 
is a virtuoso—in flattery ; and M. Paul Blouet has proved him- 
self capable of keeping his secret. Flatterers may be divided into 
two classes—the bitter and the sweet. There is the bluff, out- 
spoken fellow, who would not, if he could, make us out better 
than we are—who blur:s out the whole truism and nothing but 
the truism anent cur honourable vices—whose flattery is a sort 
of massage, rough but invigorating, pleasantly painful. There 
is also the courtier, whose quintessential praise enables us to 
contemplate ovr homely virtues without mauvaise honte, who 
laps us in the rose-leaves of sentiment and fans us with a sug- 
gestion. Max O’Rell uses cither method with infinite discretion, 
indefinable artist y. For the most part his utterances are bitter- 
sweet on the mind’s palate like—care we borrow Miss Christina 
Rossetti’s magic lantern of imagery for a moment?—like a 
lemon-squash in the dog-days, like a new-laid egg eaten with 
whitest salt, like a foam-lacen sea-breeze blowing through 
jasmine-bowers, like Mrs. Gadsby’s idea of the ideal kiss and 
so on and so forth. And who else would ever have taken the 

rouble fo be born a Frenchman in order that he might flatter 
the English more profitably? Assuredly genius is as shameless 
in its audacity as Homei’s boulder or the édrobus anser. 

To begin with, Max O’Rell—who must not be confounded 
with M. Paul Blouet—postulates the existence of John Bull, ard 
professes to have recognised him (changed in form, but constant 
in mind) in all our colonies. A master-stroke of flattery. We, 
wko are the most restless and futile of the earth’s races, 
invented that preposterous type of stay-at-home utility for our 
own consolation ; and ever since Dr. Arbuthnot’s days we have 
tried our best to believe that we are all at heart stiff-backed 
yeomen with staunch cudgels of downright oak. No doubt the 
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Romans, who blindly struggled in the pit of the Empire, 
frequently compared themselves with Cincinnatus. But now 
and again, in spite of such serio-comic papers as Punch, weare 
vexed with unpleasant doubts ; and at such times it is quite a 
relief to find that a native of France—a natural enemy—regards 
the resemblance as a fact which cannot be questioned. Then 
again his account of the crude snobbery of Melbourne sets js 
sure to delight the Bailey-Martins of our own suburbs. The 
Australian snob is an anachronism ; he or she, if Max O’Rell’s 
descriptions are correct, is only to be compared with the 
grotesque creatures of Thackeray’s cynicism. So that Mr. 
Bailey-Martin—that ethereal fiz-de-siec/e tufthunter—will read 
this account of the Society under his feet with no slight 
pleasure, flattering himself the while that he is not as his 
colonial cousins. 

Some people—the few who have learned how to apply the 
heaven-descended maxim—may refuse to be cajoled even by so 
consummate an artist as Max O’Rell; these will no doubt 
regard him as a good-natured peripatetic Juvenal. Truth to 
tell M. Paul Blouet has permitted himself the luxury of one or 
two outbreaks ; as when he says in his ‘ Introductory Reminder’ 
that John Bull ‘has knocked down to himself the kingdom of 
heaven, in his eyes as incontestably a British possession as 
India, Canada, or Australia ;’ and again, when he pokes fun at 
the little prayer composed by the Bishop of Sydney for use 
during financial panics. Indeed, those who are inclined to 
take him seriously, will find a good deal of lugubrious informa- 
tion in his last little book. Of the many colonial personages 
he met—democrats of rank and rank democrats—Mr. Rhodes 
seems to have pleased him most. He may or may not misjudge 
that mighty proconsul when he says, ‘If John Bull hampers 
him and busies himself too much about that which, according 
to Mr. Rhodes, concerns him very little, you may one day hear 
of an independent African confederation.” But when he adds 
‘whatever happens you will certainly hear of Mr. Rhodes’ we 
can but praise his foresight. It is to be hoped that Max O’Rell 
may be as widely read in France as in England, so that the 
Parisian papers may be touched with their compatriot’s sense ot 
humour and that ‘insularity of the continent’ be less noticeable. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. Jn Russet and Silver. By EDMUND GossE. London: 
Heinemann. 

2. A Country Muse. By NORMAN GALE. Westminster: 
Constable. 

3. Holiday Rhymes. By ANTHONY C. DEANE. London: 
Henry. 


1. Mr. Gosse (whose long-delayed return to poetry is to be 
hailed by all lovers of graceful English) dedicates the latest 
offspring of his muse to ‘ Tusitala’—the picturesque name given 
by the guileless Samoans to his old crony Mr. R. L. Stevenson. 
Half regretfully, half resignedly, Mr. Gosse has realised the 
fact that he is middle-aged. His title aptly symbolises the 
change of mood which comes with lengthening years and 
shortening breath, and he develops the idea with an almost 
Whitman-lke particularity in his opening lines: 

This body, that was warm of old, 

And supple, grows constrained and cold, 
These hands are drawn and dry, these eyes 
Less eager as they grow more wise. 

The sunlight where I used to lie 

And bathe as in a pool of sky, 

Is now too violent and bold, 

And makes my nerves ache. I grow old. 


There is something just a little ludicrous in the notion of one 
who, though conscious of ‘crescent flesh,’ speaks of preparing 
‘to love earth less, and more haunt air,’ but Mr. Gosse is of course 
forecasting fea's of mental rather than physical levitation, when 
he gratefully thanks his Maker 
that, while the nerves decay 

And muscles desiccate away, 

The brain's the hardiest part of men, 

And thrives till three-score years and ten. 
Among the ‘Poems of Experience’ the finest is ‘Manes, the 
Heretic, inscribed Zo J. L., De 7. It exhibits a delicate 
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susceptibility to the charm of cclours and odours, coupled with 
4 masculine vigour of phrase, such as surprised and delighted 
those who made acquaintance with the verse of Omar Khayyam 
jn Fitzgerald’s monumental quatrains : 

A bat moves in the porphyry capitals 

And cuts the clear-drawn radiance as it falls ; 

So man, intruding in his bestial way, 

Shears from the lamp of God the heavenly ray. 

Ah! to my keen and tempered senses rise 

The temple-perfumes like a people's cries— 

The cinnamon, a prayer beneath the stars, 

Adoring love pulsed from the nenuphars, 

Sharp aloes, like a soul that strives with sin, 

And myrrh, the song of one all chaste within ; 

In each I join, on each my spirit flies, 

To float, a thread of mist, along the skies. 


‘The Prodigal’ is a noble and touching poem, in a metre 
which is apt to become tame and monotonous in less practised 
hands—the four-line stanza used so effectively in Mr. Frederick 
Myers’s St. Paul. The dissyllabic rhymes of the first and third 
lines constitute one of its chief difficulties, but Mr. Gosse varies 
them with great skill and an unerring ear for vowel-values. The 
‘Lyrics’ seem to us less individual, but among the ‘ Memorial 
Poems’ there are two or three genuine successes, such as the 
pathetic and discriminating lines on Miss Clough of Newnham 
College, the stately tribute to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the 
shorter memorial to Leconte de Lisle. The verses entitled 
‘In Poets’ Corner,’ with which this section of the volume opens, 
are far more worthy of the dead Jaureate’s memory than the 
pretentious and vulgar hack-work of the ‘clamorous poets,’ to 
whom Mr. Gosse ironically alludes ; though we cannot approve 
of the use of ‘tingle’ as an active verb in the lines 


Thanks for the anguish of the perfect phrase, 
Tingling the blood ablaze ! 


The authors wide sympathies in European literature are well 
exemplified by the ‘ Exotic Sonnets,’ from the Swedish, Spanish, 
and Dutch ; and we are glad to see reprinted in a permanent 
form the clever criticism and cunning workmanship of ‘The 
Masque of Painters,’ which met with a very favourable recep- 
tion at its performance in 1885. We trust that Mr. Gosse will 
not keep his admirers waiting so long again, but that having 
now formally put off the ‘scarlet and gold’ habit of the jeune 
premier, and donned the ‘russet and silver’ garments suitable 
to his age and reputation, he will re-take the poetical stage on 
the earliest practicable opportunity. 

2. Not being the proud possessors of the first edition of Mr. 
Norman Gale’s volume, we do not know which are the ‘six 
poems’ which did not appear on that occasion, but are in- 
cluded in the present issue. The Country Muse is now very 
becomingly dressed, thanks to Mr. Constable, in a charming 
red gown, and her urder-linen (to use a metaphor after Mr. 
Gale’s own heart) is of the strongest and whitest quality. 
Two poems, which the author ‘would prefer to leave out,’ are 
placed, with a kind of ostentatious modesty, in an appendix. 
If Mr. Gale had not thus elaborately drawn our attention to 
them, they might very well have passed unnoticed ; but as it is, 
we feel constiained to offer our readers the following variation 
on the longer, and sillier, of the pieces : 


A Gale Blowing where it Listeth. 
Beer and skittles, 
Skittles, beer ! 
(Miner Poetry's 
Folly dear: 
Verse spells victuals, 
That ts clezr.) 
Beer and skittles, 
Skittles, beer! 
Eggs and bacon, 
Bacon, eggs ! 
Dowa she tum5led, 
Showed her legs : 
She was shaken, 
Sore, i’ fegs ; 
IE-ggs and bacon, 
Bacon, eggs ! 
Bread and butter, 
Butter, bread ! 
(1 write lyrics 
On my head ; 
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But they're utter 
Bosh, 'tis said.) 
Bread and butter, 
Butter, bread ! 


3. Mr. Anthony C. Deane has folded a number of the stray 
sheep of his fancy in a pretty little book, which he calls 
Holiday Rhymes. Many of them were first seen in the pages 
of Punch, and others reappear from several of the well- 
known periodicals of the day. Mr. Deane is a kind of /n-de- 
stécle Praed, and hits the follies of the closing century with arrows 
feathered by a nimble and pleasing wit. Thus, the ardent 
votaries of golf are gently satirised in ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ 
while ‘A Business Letter’ suggests Mr. H. A. Jones’s scientific 
and mercenary sub-heroines ; and in ‘The Women’s Congress 
at Chicago’ sly fun is poked at the energetic ladies who dis- 
cussed ‘ education and industry, literature and art, philanthropy 
and charity, moral and social reform, religion, civil law and 
government, science and philosophy,’ and many other topics, 
within the brief compass of a week! ‘The Lay of a Successful 
Angler’ perhaps appealed to us more than any other of Mr. 
Deane’s clever rhymes: full many there be who 

talk as well as any one 
About the different kinds of tackle ; 


and who 
praise the Gnat, the Olive Dun, 
Discuss the worth of wings and hackle, 


while yet they owe their well-filled basket to the ‘ brown, un- 
lovely, wriggling worm.’ 
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The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. Professor 


Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. Unwin. 


TRAVEL 


Afloat in a Gipsy Van. Adventures in the North Sea. Ernest 
R. Suffling. Jarrold. 

Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalaya. W. 
M. Conway. Unwin. 

In the Guiana Forest. James Rodway. Unwin. 
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THEOLOGY 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. Claren- 
don Press. 
we yee Edited by Canon R. B. Girdlestone. Clarendon 
ress, 
Life Here and Hereafter. Sermons by Canon McColl. Long- 
mans. 


Rochdale Sermons. Ven. James M. Wilson. Kegan Paul. 
The — and Post-Nicene Fathers. Second Series. Oxford : 
arker. 


MISCELLANEA 


Alexander III. of Russia, Charles Lowe, M.A. Heinemann, 

An Artists Reminiscences. Rudolf Lehmann. Smith Elder. 

A Righte Merrie Christmas. John Ashton. Leadenhall Press. 

Catholics and their Civic Duties. Cardinal Vaughan. Oates. 

Common Things and Useful Information. Nelson. 

Fragments from Victor Hugo. Cecilia Meetkerke. Digby. 

Gun, Rifle, and Hound in East and West. ‘ Snafile.’ Chapman. 

Imagination in Dreams. Frederick Greenwood. Lane. 

Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. Adolph Furtwingler. Edited 
by Miss Eugénie Sellers. Heinemann. 

The Annals of a Quiet Valéey. By a Country Parson. Dent. 

The Church of Sancta Sophia. W.R.Lethaby. Macmillan. 

The Eastern Question. Speeches delivered in the House of 
of Lords by Lord Stratheden. Murray. 

The Half-Way House. By ‘A Ritualist.’ Simpkin Marshall. 

The Nights of Straparola. Translated by W. G. Waters. Illus- 
lated by E. R. Hughes, A.R.W.S. Lawrence. 

The Pilgrimage of Truth. Erik Bogh. English Version by 
Agnes Warburg. Sonnenschein. 

The Pyramids, Palestine, Pompeii. M.D. Fraser. Glasgow : 
Bruce. 

Woman in India. Mary Billington. Chapman. 


ForEIGNn 


A travers mon lorgnon. Ferd. Henry. Paris: Ollendorff. 

Education de Prince. Maurice Donnay. Ollendorff. 

Education physique de la jeunesse. A. Mosso. Paris : Alcan. 

Entinervt. ¥F.Wrede. Leipzig : Friedrich. 

Es war. H.Sudermann. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Fahrend Volk. Kuriositaten. Saltarino. Leipzig: Veber. 

Gregor VII. sein Leben und Werken. W. Martens. Leipzig: 
Duncker. 

Im Doctorhause. E. vy. Baudissin. Mannheim: Bensheimer. 

Impressions de thédtre. Jules Lemaitre. Paris : Lecene. 

Journal intime de Benjamin Constant, et lettres asa famille. 
Paris : Ollendorff. 

La mort dun empire. Ch. Vincent. Paris: Dentu. 

La Rome daujour@hui. H.Joly. Paris: Dentu. 

Loncle Josef. Henri Demesse. Paris: Flammarion. 

Les anciens instruments de musique. E. de Bricqueville. Paris : 
Lib. de l’art. 

Les lois psychologigues du symbolisme. G. Ferrero. Paris: 
Alcan. 

Sturm. Edited by J. Boy. Breslau: Schotilander. 

Theologie und Geschichtswissenschaft, O. Pfleiderer. 
Becker. 

Wie’s doch so anders kam. E.v. Wald-Zedtwitz. Berlin : Janke. 

wet Novellen. H.L’Arronge. Berlin: Steinitz. 


Berlin: 








NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 


Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 


The Editcr cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. Lf this is not done return be- 


comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 
£1 10s. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER. 
Foreign Views of Lord Rosebery— 
(i.) From a French Standpoint. By AucusTiNn Fiton, 
(ii.) From a German Standpoint. By Professor De_pruck, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, A Critical Study. 
GWYNN. 
A Threatened City—Pekin. By M. Rees Davies. 
Modern Historians and their Methods. 
FISHER. 
Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B,. 
A True University for London. By Monracue CRackay. 
THORPE, Q.C. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. Part If. By General Sir Evetyn 
Woop, G.C.B., V.C. 
The Spread of Diphtheria. By Ronson Roose, M.D. 
Uganda and the East African Protectorates. 
Map. By Greorce S. MACKENZIE. 
The Heart of Life. Chaps. v.-vi1. By W. H. MALLock. 


By STEPHEN 


By HERBERT A. [., 


With Colourea 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 





Sbipping Announcements, 
[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 


BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


Bk TISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MADRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BomBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 





Deieaing Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA, 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 





and COLOMBO. cicina 
F. GREEN & CO., and — — 
Managers {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. a Saree 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
t» the Branc Ofiice, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Ernraim. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. _ 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P acs, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light ay EU Moderate Taniff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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